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In reference to the objects of this 
paper, it will be convenient, for the 
sake of clearness and simplicity, to 
distinguish three general classes of 
thinkers. 

Ist. There are some extraordi- 
nary and regal natures which have 
never served a learned apprentice- 
ship to books. These are souls 
= in their own brains and 

earts great fountains of original 
thought and feeling, drawn forth by 
immediate contact with Nature it- 
self. Such minds have used books 
merely as casual subsidiaries to- 
wards the development of their own 
latent powers. In short, this class 
comprises the highest geniuses, 
whose great thoughts are spontane- 
ous, and who are, whether con- 
sciously or not, independent think- 
ers by the very necessity of their 
endowments. 

2d. There are others, men of ac- 
tive minds, who with enthusiasm 
endeavor to exhaust the treasures 
garnered up in the literature of 
ages; but after long and deep study 
they begin to find little that is new, 
and they turn from books to Na- 
ture and to the fountains in them- 
selves. Unfettered by books, they 
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do not despise them. Books awaken- 
ed in them their dormant powers, 
and furnished material for their 
progress and development; but they 
pass beyond the leading strings of 
erudition and learning, and thence- 
forth only esteem books in so far 
as they teach new truths, or stimu- 
late the mind to new‘and independ- 
ent efforts. In this class must 
also be included men who, without 
profound study, feel compelled to 
think independently, and who with 
increased knowledge of books, yet 
remain unfettered by mere learning 
or authority. 

3d. There is another class of 
thinkers who life-long know only 
books, become erudite or learned— 
(or both)—but who owe all of their 
intellectual position to their libra- 
ries or to the amount of their read- 
ing. 

Th considering the nature and 
genesis of independent thinking, 
any reflections upon the mental 
processes of the first class of think- 
ers mentioned above may be en- 
tirely omitted; because that clas#is 
an exceptional one, and exhibits 
rather what extraordinary powers 
are latent in man, than the process 
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by which a pages attains 
the dignity o e independent 
thinker. a 
With regard to the third of the 
classes above enumerated, it may also 
be dismissed from consideration, be- 
cause those who compose it are 
mete men of tradition, walking 
common-place books, breathing 
bibliographies, who cannot or dare 
not advance beyond the well trod- 
den paths of authority or of ante- 
cedent thinkers. The real merits 
of this class, however, must not be 
underestimated. The men who be- 
long to this category are absolutely 
indispensable in the world of letters, 
in order to preserve what has been 
handed down, and to collect the 
materials of learning for workmen 
of a higher intellectual stamp. It 
is true, that men of the third cate- 
gory are often most provoking and 
pernicious obstacles in the way of 
the progress of independent think- 
ing. Their book-knowledge fre- 
quently elevates them to a spurious 
authority, which enables and tempts 
them to dogmatize, in a manner 
calculated to depreciate everything 
not within the circle of their own 
knowledge. They discourage prog- 
ress beyond the point at which 
their own acquisitions and opinions 
became stationary and fixed; and 
they too often brow-beat and si- 
lence the young and the less erudite 
thinker. In the eyes of their ad- 
mirers and partizans, it is often lit- 
tle less than the most impertinent 
presumption and conceit for a young 
man to know anything with which 
the great literary authority is unac- 
quainted; and the great literary 
authority himselfis often very much 
disposed to ignore, or to treat as 
vainand slight, every subject and 
author respecting which he is oblig- 
ed to acknowledge his ignorance. 
This, however, is not the character 
of all who are comprised in the 
third category. Many of them are 
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men of solid, unpretentious learn- 
ing, doing useful work, and who, if 
they contribute nothing directly to 
independent thinking, at least are 
not like some of their class, down- 
right incubi upon the minds with 
which they come in contact. 

A fourth class of thinkers—which 
comprises several varieties—might 
also have been designated ; but as 
the characteristics of this suggested 
class will sufficiently appear in the 
course of considering the difficulties 
encountered by independent think- 
ing, it becomes unnecessary spe- 
cifically to characterize at present 
that fourth estate. 

Putting aside, then, the man of 
mere learning and tradition, as in 
no wise an independent thinker, 
and excepting the man of supreme 
genius, who, although doubtless an 
independent thinker, is no type of 
a large class, and no example of the 
conscious process of independent 
thinking; the chief characteristics 
of this process must be sought for 
in the second of the classes which 
have been distinguished above— 
Minds of this class are those which 
come to think for themselves, inde- 
pendently—although not irrespect- 
ively—of what they have learned, 
heard, observed, and studied. Va- 
rious circumstances awaken these 
minds to independent thought ; one 
cause, however, on account of 
the probability of its pernicious 
effects, should especially be noted— 
namely, the fact that there often 
arises upon the field of vision of the 
student a host of difficulties, objec- 
tions, and facts, new to him, but 
well known in the world, and which 
his teachers had never brought be- 
fore him—which were either un- 
known to them, or were sedulously 
concealed from him—and against 
which he has, consequently, noth- 
ing to oppose. Is it not almost in- 
evitable for him to conclude, that 
his teachers were either incompe- 
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tent or dishonest, and is he not 
thus naturally exposed to run into 
some unwarrantable extreme? But 
whatever be the immediate generat- 
ing cause of independent thinking, 
there must exist, as a necessary con- 
dition, the mental constitution capa- 
ble of being excited to such action. 
In the case of many minds, no pos- 
sible stimuli could excite them to 
independent thought ; men of mere 
learning, or tradition, or authority, 
or education, they ever blindly and 
stubbornly remain. Generally, how- 
ever, the independent thinker be- 
comes such from the new vistas of 
thought opened to him by his own 
studies, or by the suggestions of 
kindred minds. 

Recognizing with respect and 
gratitude what he has received from 
various sources, the independent 
thinker instead of being fettered by 
the sources and authorities from 
which he has drawn, is incited by 
them to new thought, new investi- 
gation, and further progress. The 
same mental characteristic which 
impelled him to inquire, and which 
would not allow him to be a mere 
—_ recipient of teachings never 
urther to be questioned, prevents 
him from suppressing a doubt with- 
out investigation, or settling a diffi- 
culty by a logical juggle which 
saves his consistency at the expense 
of his independence of thought and 
judgment. He must think accord- 
ing to his convictions—unfettered 
by authority, but not neglectful of 
it—unbound by the past, although 
instructed by it—undazzled by the 
present, but fairly estimating it— 
and arriving at his convictions by 
earnest, unprejudiced, and full in- 
vestigation, so far as the requisite 
data lie within his reach. Thus 
will he also be prepared (knowin 
the constant progress of eoulelent 
to review and abandon old convic- 
tions, and to acquire new ones, with 
the same-candor and impartiality 
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which characterized his first eman- 
cipation from early opinions. The 
only consistency which he recog- 
nizes as true, is consistency in pur- 
suit of the truth. Truth can only 
be partially grasped by man, and as 
it is only unfolded to him in suc- 
cessive phases, the independent 
thinker knows that if he be consist- 
ent in the pursuit of truth, he must 
make perpetual progress, and must 
often be compelled to revise and to 
abandon his opinions. This neces- 
sary condition of the finite mind, 
makes him not only tolerant of the 
opinions of others—according to 
them freely the liberty which he 
claims for himself—but it also makes 
him refuse to lay upon the shelf, as 
finally settled, anything not abso- 
lutely demonstrated. Ready to rec- 
ognize the truth everywhere, he 
cannot recognize any one system as 
containing the absolute and ulti- 
mate and exclusive truth. He will 
not reject, merely on account of the 
source whence it comes, that which 
commends itself to his honestly 
formed convictions; nor can any 
amount of authority induce him to 
accept what is repugnant to every 
sound dictate of reason, and to 
every righteous instinct of goodness 
and justice. Profoundly convinced 
of the value and dignity of really 
independent thinking, he is not 
blinded by the sophism which leads 
some to mistake mere paradox for 
independent thought. By Paradox, 
is here understood not only what is 
“ beside,” or contrary to prevailing 
opinion, but also what appears to 
involve a contradiction. Wilful 
paradox is the resort of feeble or of 
vain thinkers, who expect by a sur- 
prise or a puzzle, to awaken in the 
reader admiration at the brilliancy 
or conviction of the superior intel- 
lect of the writer. An apparent 


paradox is always explained by a 
serious writer, and is never purpose- 
ly introduced, but naturally arises 
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from the nature of the subject— 
While a wilful paradox, however, 
can never impose itself upon the 
well informed as independent think- 
ing, it may exhibit itself sometimes 
as original nonsense. Nor will the 
independent thinker be misled by 
those attempts at originality, which 
often so miserably and piteously ex- 
the intellectual poverty of con- 
ceited, inflated, and common-place 
pretenders to literature. 

Original thought is not always 
independent ; for it may be perfect- 
ly original, and yet express nothing 
beyond the recognized cycle of 
opinion ortradition. A new thought, 
for example, in explanation of a 
passage in Shakspeare might be 
original, without possessing any 
claim to be regarded as independ- 
ent thought. On the other hand, 
thought may be entirely independ- 
ent, and yet possess no claim to 
originality ; for an individual may 
have wrought out for himself a 
higher and wider view of a subject 
than the prevailing and traditional 
one, and yet such a view although 
an independent one, may have been 
already before the world, and thus 
be not strictly original. It is self- 
evident that thought may at the 
same time be both original and in- 
dependent; but absolutely original 
thought is that which has not be- 
fore occurred to the human mind, 
and independent thought is that 
which is wrought out beyond—often 
in despite of—mere authority, tra. 
dition, or prevailing prejudice. A 
thought not absolutely original may 
be relatively original as to its ut- 
terer ; an independent thought may 
be absolutely or relatively original, 
but its independent character con- 
sists in its passing beyond the 
formal trammels of prescribed au- 
thority and tradition, into a wider 
field of insight and comprehension. 
These distinctions may be accepted 
or rejected ; but as they are here 
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avowed as those adopted in this pa- 
per, there can be no doubt as to the 
sense in which they are used and 
intended to be understood in these 
pages. 

Elevating in itself as is the con- 
sciousness of independent thinking, 
the thinker himself is most fre- 
quently beset with thorns and trials, 
which embitter his life and try his 
fortitude. It is next to impossible 
that he should be so situated as to 
be enabled to keep his views and 
convictions entirely to himself; they 
must often influence his course of 
action and his relations towards 
others. Now as the great mass of 
society consists of a class compris- 
ing those who cannot comprehend 
independent thinking, or who hate 
and would repress it, or who recoil 
from itin pious horror, or who, for 
the sake of ease, would with indif- 
ference let it die, or who are ready 
to reject it so soon as it diverges 
from their course of independent 
thought; the thinker who comes’ 
in collision with, or soars above 
any of these varieties of thinkers— 
as the really independent thinker 
must do—becomes an object of sar- 
casm, or persecution, or hatred, or 
contempt, or pity, or condemnation. 
Often will those dearest to his heart 
become estranged from him, justice 
be denied him, and isolation be his 
doom. Painful this must be, and 
it mustsometimes produce very lam- 
entable and fatal results; as when 
an independent thinker is terrified 
into recantation or silence, or is de- 
stroyed, or is driven wild so as to 
commit suicide. It must here be 
observed, that independent thinking 
does not necessarily involve the 
highest moral courage: one may, 
from his mental constitution, think 
independently, and yet succumb to 
the consequences of his thought be- 
ing in contradiction to prevailing 
beliefs. Nor should it be forgotten, 
that it is easy to moralize about en- 
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durance, and resignation, and moral 
courage, and the cowardice of sui- 
cide; but what human being can 
know or conjecture the cruel ago- 
nies which many a brave spirit has 
endured, before utterly breaking 
down in despair under the resist- 
lessly crushing burden? Often 
where man preaches and moralizes 
in pious horror, over some wreck 
driven to destruction by human tor- 
turers; God pities and saves; his 
compassion is for the victim, his in- 
dignation for the saints who are 
elevating hands and eyes at the vic- 
tim’s crime—who might have help- 
ed to save him—who only contri- 
buted to his destruction. 
Numerous examples might be 
produced from history, in illustra- 
tion of the effects and the sufferings 
accompanying independent think- 
ing, when it has been exercised by 
the man of science, the statesman, 
the literary man, the professional 
man, or the warrior. Giornando 
Bruno, (a philosopher generally 
misunderstood, and too often mis- 
represented, even by those who 
might be expected to exhibit a 
larger comprehension than their 
judgment respecting this remarka- 
ble man proves them to possess,) 
was burned as an atheist, while his 
whole system is the most positive 
antithesis to atheism. Hugh Mil- 
ler appears to have been driven to 
insanity and suicide, by the increas- 
ing discrepancy between the results 
of his independent thinking and the 
received opinions in the midst of 
which he lived. The pressure of 
those opinions upon him, and the 
impossible effort to reconcile his 
scientific convictions with the pre- 
nderating influence of surround- 
ing dogmatism, seem to have over- 
strained his brain, and to have 
plunged him into a despair, the fa- 
tal termination of which will ever 
be lamented by the friends of 
science. To what abuse and de- 
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traction were not Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Calhoun exposed, for inde- 
pendent political thinking. What 
a fierce storm of prejudice assailed 
the brave Dr. Arnold ; and how in- 
structive is the picture unfolded in 
his “ Life and Correspondence,” of 
his paralogistic efforts to harmon- 
ize the free progress of his ever ex- 
panding thought, with the shackles 
of the petrified system which im- 
prisoned him. The same spirit 
which deprived Mr. Maurice of his 
professorship, would in other days 
have sent him to the stake. The 
slavish adherence to tradition on 
the part of the Austrian generals, 
and their incapability to compre- 
hend the independent thinking of 
their opponent, caused them to be 
invariably beaten by Napoleon in 
the Italian campaigns. But it would 
occupy too much space in these 
pages, to enter into the historical 
illustration of either the sufferings 
or triumphs of independent think- 
ing. 
Among the difficulties which the 
independent thinker encounters, 
there is perhaps none more com- 
mon than the indomitable self-con- 
fidence of intelligent people, who 
imagine that they are thinking for 
themselves, while they are uncon- 
sciously the mere exponents of (of- 
ten very narrow) tradition. Such 
people have examined for them- 
selves, as they imagine; but their 
examination has been confined to a 
narrow, prescribed circle of pros - 
and cons, which have become an- 
tiquated and without significance 
in the progress of science and 
thought. Almost invariably, such 
people having reached certain con- 
clusions upon the strength of anti- 
quated arguments, rest there im- 
moveable—steeled against all fur- 
ther objections or difficulties—in 
short, have laid the whole matter 
upon the shelf, or, in other words, 
have determinedly settled it for 
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themselves forever. Their feeling, 
and often their language, is—*I 
cannot be continually re-opening 
this question ; I cannot forever hold 
it in suspense and doubt; I must 
settle it one way or the other; I 
have, to the best of my ability, ex- 
amined it fairly, and am convinced 
that such and such conclusions are 
correct; therefore I dismiss for- 
ever the possibility of re-opening 
the original question. If new ob- 
jections present themselves, I will 
examine them; but the question 
itself is po longer to be moot- 
ed.” This language might be al- 
lowed in the case of a scientific, de- 
monstrable truth ; it has a very dif- 
ferent value in the mouth of the 
class under consideration. The con- 
sequence is, that such people hav- 
ing definitively adopted a side, they 
are henceforth only partizans; with 
already formed prejudice, they ex- 
amine difficulties and objections only 
determinedly to set them aside at 
all hazards. Such people are in- 
capable of appreciating a really 
new difficulty ; they are mere ad- 
vocates of the selfish, stubborn con- 
ceit of their own opinion. They 
consider themselves fortunate in 
not being able any further to be 
moved by any objections or diffi- 
culties, and pity those who do not, 
like themselves, stand still. They 
rejoice in having reached, as they 
suppose, the truth, and regard all 
further questioning of it profane ; 
and in their eyes, all who po ques- 
tion it, and who go on to other 
views, are unfortunate creatures 
tossed upon a wretched sea of un- 
certainty. It would be but labor 
lost to argue with this class of peo- 
ple, because the independent thinker 
and themselves would be employing 
terms in totally different significa- 
tions, and would be regarding things 
from entirely different points of 
view. 

Another class akin to that just 
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alluded to, and equally impervious to 
any independent thought, consists 
of those who without having studied 
a subject, knowing it only by old 
traditions or from loose, second- 
hand, and disjointed statements, 
will yet dogmatize upon it with all 
the confidence of information. Such 
people are ever liable to be carried 
away by theories and statements 
from the most questionable sources ; 
and while they are unable, from 
want of the requisite elementary 
information, even to comprehend 
the objections and absurdities to 
which their theories and notions are 
exposed, they will nevertheless argue 
for and affirm what has been long 
merely the object of contempt or 
ridicule to the learned world.— 
Similar, also, are those who under 
the conviction that they are fairly 
and impartially advancing in the 
investigation of the truth, yet start 
from, and are throughout guided 
and limited by, assumed traditional 
grounds, which they have never 
investigated but simply received 
through education or upon authori- 
ty, and which they will not allow 
themselves to question or examine, 
although such grounds are, in truth, 
anything but unquestionable or 
demonstrable. 

Perhaps, however, the most se- 
rious obstacle to independent think- 
ing, and one more than any other 
calculated to drive to the most scep- 
tical extremes the thinker who is 
earnestly seeking for truth, is the 
extraordinary depreciation of Rea- 
son itself which is frequently heard 
from some pretended reasoners. It 
certainly appears irrationally para- 
doxical to address an argament to 
reason to prove that it is untrust- 
worthy, and having by reason over- 
thrown reason, then to appeal to 
reason to recognize the reasonable- 
ness of some theological system.— 
To illustrate this singular proceed- 
ing, imagine the following conver- 
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sation between a European and an 
Asiatic : 

European. You do not, then, 
believe in Revelation ? 

Asiatic. Not in the sense in 
which you have presented it. 

£. You ought, however, to do 
so, because God has vouchsafed 
such a Revelation. 

A, How am I to know that? 

£. Have you not examined the 
arguments and proofs which have 
been submitted to you? 

A, They do not satisfy me. 

£. They ought to do so, for 
they are sufficient, and you will be 
accountable for rejecting them. 

A, I will be equally accountable 
for admitting them, if they are not 
sufficient. 

£. Do you presume to dictate 
to the Almighty what shall be suf- 
ficient? He knows your wants and 
constitution, mental and moral, and 
has given such proofs as are com- 
patible with your accountability as 
a free agent. You will, therefore, 
reject them at your peril. 

A. And do you, on the other 
hand, presume to dictate to the Al- 
mighty what shall be the measure 
of proof compatible with every in- 
dividual’s accountability ? 

£. Surely you would not set up 
your feeble reason against God ! 

A. God forbid! butdo you set 
up your alleged Revelation to be 
taken upon your so-called sufficient 
proofs, against the reason which 
God has given as the judge of those 
proofs? Why bring proofs to con- 
vince my reason that God has given 
a Revelation, to which I ought, 
therefore, to submit, if my reason 
is incapable of judging of those 
proofs 

£. But your reason is capable 
‘of judging of them, and if it does 
not find them sufficient, it is be- 
cause your moral nature is wrong, 
and thereis nothing left but your con- 
version by the power of God himself. 
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A, That is, if my reason recog- 
nizes your proofs as valid it is capa- 
ble of judging right so far; if it 
does not, then a special act of God 
is necessary. In other words, my 
reason when agreeing with yours is 
trustworth y—when differing, is false 
and perverted. If I find your proofs 
insufficient, you might, at least, 
question whether your standard of 
proof is so complete and satisfacto- 
ty as you suppose. How do you 
really know that you are urging a 
Revelation? If you know it by 
immediate inspiration, is it not fu- 
tile to address reason at all? And 
yet ought you not to give proof 
both of the incapacity of reason, 
and of the validity of your own in- 
spiration? However, to talk of 
proof, if reason is incapable, is evi- 
dently useless. 

E. I did not say that reason 
was altogether incapable; on the 
contrary, I admitted that it could 
judge of the proofs vouchsafed for 
Revelation. 

A, Instead of going, then, over 
the same ground ; suppose that I 
yield to the alleged proofs, and ad- 
mit that there is a Revelation.— 
There comes the same difficulty 
again, only under another form.— 
Of all the different expositions of 
this Revelation, which am I to be 
lieve # 

EF. Reason having become con- 
vinced that this is God’s Revelation, 
must accept and submit to whatever 
is revealed. 

A, That is, reason having set in 
judgment upon the prime question 
of all, viz: whether there is a Rev- 
elation, is then utterly valueless as 
to all else that appeals to her; in 
exercising her highest functions she 
commits suicide. 

E. By no means; for here is 
the written word, and the promise 
of Divine assistance. 

A. Not to raise the question 
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again as to the decision between 
diverse theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal systems ; suppose I say, here is 
some doctrine in your Revelation 
which shocks my reason ? 

E. Reason is here no judge ; it 
must accept what supreme Wisdom 
has revealed. 

A. My reason, then, being so 
untrustworthy and perverted, can- 
not be trusted in its antecedent decis- 
ion that this alleged Revelation is 
really one. In short, this way of 
arguing would bring me ultimately 
to the conclusion—that either my 
reason must be the criterion given 
me by God to judge of your proofs 
and arguments, and then J must 
reject what rr necessarily, from the 
very laws of its constitation, must 
reject ; or a revelation is necessary 
to each one in order to convince 
him that there has been a revela- 
tion. 

Enough of the dialogue has been 
given to show an existing character 
of mind, which is not to be won 
to belief in Revelation by such 
a mode of dealing with reason.— 
If it be supposed that such a mode 
is a mere fancy, never actually em- 
ployed; all that need be said is, 
that there was a time when many 
arguers employed such a mode, and 
that if that class of arguers no 
longer exists, the lovers of truth 
and science may be congratulated 
upon the fact. 

While it is a chief characteristic 
of the independent thinker ever to 
strive after intellectual progress, 
(that is, not after mere learning, but 
after wider and more comprehen- 
sive views,) and, consequently, to 
be ever ready to review and change 
any opinion or conviction; at the 
same time it is also one of his char- 
acteristics, never to elevate to the 
position of absolute truth a mere 
opinion or doctrine, which rests 
only upon speculation, or upon the 
decision of the individual judgment. 
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Absolute truth is the possession and 
prerogative of the Absolute Being 
alone; and the phases of it which 
can be perceived by man, are dis- 
tinguished from mere opinion or 
merely formal logical doctrine, by 
resting upon those ultimate and uni- 
versal principles, which reason al- 
ways perceives to be necessary. It 
is almost superfluous to add, by way 
of elucidating the statement, that 
doctrines may be deduced most 
logically from premises which rest 
upon undemonstrated assumption, 
and not upon absolute first princi- 
ples. It is true that those who ele- 
vate logical doctrines, deduced from 
undemonstrated premises, to the 
position of absolute truth, often im- 
agine that the premises have been 
demonstrated. In such cases, a 
probable or possible argumentation 
has been mistaken for demonstra- 
tion. 

What is absolutely demonstrable 
must be true absolutely for all time, 
and must be so perceived to be by 
every reason. This the independ- 
ent thinker must venerate as the 
revelation of the Absolute Source 
of truth. All else he respects and 
receives according as it may com- 
mend itself to his understanding, 
but he is ever ready to revise or 
abandon it, as his view becomes en- 
larged. The understanding may be 
sound or unsound, perverted or 
right. There may be correct or 
misunderstanding; but unsound 
reason is a contradiction in terms. 
When reason ceases, or fails to per- 
ceive and grasp what is necessary 
and universal, it is no longer rea- 
son, and in such a case, the being 
of whom reason should be an attri- 
bute, has become irrational. What 
is called unsound reasoning, is un- 
sound ratiocination—a process of 
the logical understanding. The 
process may be formally correct 
logically, while the premises may 
be assumptions which have nothing 
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to do with reason, or the faculty of 
reeiving and apprehending what 
is necessary, universal, axiomatic. 

It is not only a characteristic of 
the independent thinker ever to 
strive after wider and more compre- 
hensive views, but it is also in his 
eyes a duty todoso. Thinking, no 
less than conduct, has its ethics, or 
moral duties. For want of room, 
only one point connected with the 
Ethics of Thinking will be here 
considered. It is the almost uni- 
versal excuse of those who shrink 
from the duty of intellectual exer- 
tion, or who would justify their 
laying opinions on the shelf. It 
is the following: “Why should I 
not accept the conclusions which 
have satisfied so many better, abler, 
more learned, and perhaps more 
earnest men, who have had better 
opportunities, more material, and 
greater zeal for investigating the 
matter, than myself? Can J hope 
to succeed better? Would errors 
and difficulties which appear such 
to me, have been unperceived or 
unresolved by so many learned in- 
vestigators? Grounds which sat- 
isfied such minds as so and so, must 
be solid. It would be presumption 
in me to moot questions which they 
settled satisfactorily to themselves.” 
This paralogism, as it is in the ma- 
jority of cases of those who use it, 
becomes a sophism in the mouths 
of some, who, knowing better, yet 
dishonestly employ it to silence the 
inconvenient inquiries of young and 
inexperienced thinkers. If eve- 
ry mind inclined to independent 
thought should be struck with the 
torpor of this pernicious fallacy, 
there would be a death-blow given 
to all new investigation and to all 
independent pursuit of truth. 

‘No man can really (however he 
may persuade himself that he does) 
believe what he has not come to a 
positive conviction of through his 
reason, or his experience. A man 
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~ it is true, assent to or admit 
such and such things, because so 
and so admit and believe them; 
but so far, one is only assenting to 
and believing in the honesty and 
judgment of his authorities, and not 
in the verities themselves. This 
may do for some things, and to a 
certain extent. One may, for in- 
stance—without being able to in- 
vestigate the question for want of 
the materials—suppose that he be- 
lieves in the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of the Homeric poems, 
upon the arguments of others. But 
the moment that a real doubt arises 
in such a person’s mind respecting 
the question, and the alleged argu- 
ments—even though the doubt may 
be unfounded in relation to what is 
known to the learned, but unknown 
to him—he can no longer be satis- 
fied with the convictions of others ; 
the doubt itself shows that their ar- 
guments do not fully meet his case, 
and he can only be satisfied, and 
attain a positive belief or disbelief 
by working out the problem for 
himself, with all the data and means 
and instruments which he can col- 
lect. He cannot quench the doubt 
(ifhe be not an intellectual sluggard 
by saying that so many learn 
scholars could never have been mis- 
taken, or not have solved it; it 
must be solved for him ; his con- 
viction—not theirs—is the ques- 
tion; and his belief must be realized 
by and for himself to be a valid be- 
lief. It will hence follow as a 
corollary, that while thousands hold 
assents or beliefs from education or 
tradition, who are unable, and whose 
duty never requires them, to ex- 
amine the grounds of their opin- 
ions; the man who is placed in-a 
position inviting and calling upon 
him to think and to investigate, be- 
comes responsible for the manner 
in which he employs the data with-’ 
in his reach, although, having faith 
fully and honestly used that data- 
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he is not responsible for the con- 
tents of his belief Correctness or 
error in this respect, depends upon 
the data possessed and one’s ability 
to judge and comprehend—and 
these conditions are beyond human 
control ; but it is a serious duty to 
examine, to the best of one’s ability, 
the grounds and materials, so far as 
Providence places them within 
reach, upon which assent or belief 
is given. 
ow far it may be the duty of 
the independent thinker to promul- 
gate conclusions at which he has 
arrived, and which clash with, or 
confute, prevailing opinions, is an 
interesting question, the discussion 
of which want of space here forbids. 
That one may possess the capacity 
for the most independent thinking, 
and yet be destitute of the moral 
courage requisite to avow his con- 
victions, is undeniable, and is not 
more anomalous or incongruous 
than the union of great intellect, 
ard even genius, with blunted or 
rverted moral perceptions. But 
it is not difficult to conceive cases 
in which, with no deficiency of 
moral courage, the thinker may be 
withheld by the strongest and ho- 
liest motives, from publishing views 
which would be obnoxious to the 
bigotry of the world around him. 
With regard to scientific views, few 
reasons could be conceived which, 
at the present day, would withhold 
the thinker from giving publicity to 
his convictions. There are other 
cases, however, in which the spirit 
of immense masses would be dem- 
onstrated to be the same as that, 
which prevailed in the periods of 
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greatest bigotry and persecution.— 
And although the civil government 
will no longer permit that spirit to 
rack and burn the objects of its 
condemnation, it has the power 
yet of martyring through social 
ties. 

But the time must come—if there 
is any prophetic truth in the his- 
tory of man—when so-called ortho- 
dox doctrines, (and every party, po- 
litical, scientific, religious, literary, 
claims its own orthodoxy,) will no 
longer be more important than sin- 
cerity, candor, and virtue. The 
greatest part of the “orthodoxies” 
of this age will, in a future age, be 
exhumed from libraries as literary 
fossil remains. They will excite 
astonishment, chiefly at the import- 
ance once assigned them, by those 
who will appear to have valued 
what they considered right opinion, 
above intellectual progress and in- 
dependence, and above moral excel- 
lence and charity. The time must 
come—if man be not the sport of 
accident, and mysticism be not the 
ultimate goal of human reason— 
when independent thinkers will no 
longer, as now, be isolated, but will 
as a class constitute a ruling power 
in the world—putting to shame the 
remnants of bigotry and superstition, 
and glorifying the Fountain of Be- 
ing and Truth by recognizing rev- 
erentially His eternal thoughts in 
His Revelation of the Universe, un- 
perverted by the speculations of 
false philosophy, and uncorrupted 
by the assertions of narrow dogma- 
tism. 
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JEFFERSON.* 


Time is always holding a high 
Court of Appeals. He reverses the 
false decrees of popular opinion, 
lets in new light on the characters 
and events of history, and strips 
from its busy actors the various dis- 
guises that cunning or accident may 
have thrown around them. As in 
other Courts, the progress is some- 
what slow. It required more than a 
hundred years to inform the world 
that the trusted Counsellors of Wil- 
liam the Third, were traitors in con- 
stant correspondence with the abdi- 
cated monarch. It needed the re- 
search of Macaulay to detect the traf- 
fic of William Penn in the calamities 
of misfortune. At the end only of 
a half century, we begin to see 
clearly the motives that actuated 
our own distinguished politicians. 
We comprehend more distinctly the 
formation of parties, the views of 
leaders, the difficulties that beset 
the man whose presiding genius 
alone gave stability to the Govern- 
ment under which we live. Every 
new year brings out some new pub- 
lication—letters, memoirs, history-— 
imparting additional light from 
original sources. Of these Randall’s 
life of Jefferson is the last and not 
the least important. 

Next to Washington, no man fills 
so large aspace as Jefferson in 
American history. No one has ex- 
ercised such extensive and continued 
control over the popular mind. His 
opinions have gradually pervaded 
every corner of the Republic. The 
universal democracy unrestrained 
by class, orders, customs or usage, 
is the work of hishands. Whether 
it be for good or evil, his influence 


has shaped or modified the existing 
polity of the United States. 

We will advert briefly to the 
incidents of his youth and education, 
pass lightly over the events which 
associate him with the Revolution, 
during which, apart from the 
“ Declaration,” his power was least 
felt in the National councils, and 
turn our attention chiefly to the 
period when the Constitution was 
formed and the great conflict of 
parties which still continues un- 
der altered names, was fairly be- 

n. 
The paternal ancestors of Mr. 
Jefferson were among the earliest 
emigrants to Virginia, of fair repu- 
tation and moderate fortune. His 
father, Peter Jefferson was a re- 
markable meh me in stature, 
of immense strength, and vigorous, 
self cultivated intellect. A surveyor 
by profession, like Washington, he 
spent much of his time in the depth 
of the forest, braving danger in all 
its forms, and exhausting his assist- 
ants by superior strength and en- 
durance. When at home, he devo- 
ted every leisure moment to the 
cultivation of his mind, and de- 
lighted in the writings of the best 
English authors. He married Jane 
Randolph, the daughter of Isham 
Randolph, of Dungeness, one of the 
most distinguished of the old Vir- 
ginia families. In contradiction to 
the popular notion that celebrated 
men are most indebted, always, to 
the mother, the great Apostle of 
democracy seems to have derived 
his prominent qualities, both physi- 
cal and intellectual—his tastes and 
cultivation—from the other parent. 





* The Life of Thomas Jefferson, by Henry S. Randall, L.L.D. Derby & Jack 
son, New York. 
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The father died in 1757, at theage 
of fifty, the mother in 1776. 

Mr. Jefferson was born on the 
second of April, 1743, old style, at 
Shadwell, in the hill country of 
Virginia, within sight of the Blue 
Ridge. Monticello makes a part of 
the tract. The plantation contained 
fourteen hundred acres of land, one 
thousand obtained by patent from 
the Colonial Government, and four 
hundred purchased from a neighbor 
for a bowl of arrack. It was a 
border settlement surrounded by an 
almost unbroken forest. The old 
farm house has long since disap- 
peared. Its site is marked by a 
few trees only, planted by Jefferson’s 
hand. Here the future statesman 
learned to ride, to shoot, and to 
speak the truth, after the old Persian 
fashion, except only that he used a 
rifle instead of a bow, and shot 
turkies, which the Persians were 
not lucky enough to count among 
their game. He learned other things 
besides—from his father, to write 
and keep accounts from Mr. Doug- 
las, a Scotch Clergyman, and after- 
wards from the Rev. Mr. Maury he 
obtained instruction in classical 
learning and in French. At the 
age of seventeen he was sent by his 
guardian to William and Mary 
College to complete his studies. 

On his way to Williamsburg, the 
young student spent the Christmas 

olidays at the house of Col. Nathan 
Dandridge, in the dancing, junket- 
. ing, and general jollity and fun 
which were usual at that season of 
merriment in an ancient Virginia 
mansion. Among the guests he found 
a young man of coarse and ungainly 
appearance, tall, gaunt, stooping 
slightly, and in manners, dress, and 
Se intensely provincial. 

is face was pale, yet expressive ; 
his brows were bushy and ragged, 
but they shaded an eye of fire. He 
talked of naiteral parts being im- 
proved by larnin, about the beau- 
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ties of nature, the sky and yearth, 
but his deep sonorous voice attract- 
ed the ear. It was full ofa strange 
wer, and when raised to its 
ighest pitch, it resembled the roar 
almost of alion. His passion was 
for fiddling, dancing and pleasantry. 
He told a story with sly humor, 
and was vastly clever at a practical 
joke of harmless merriment. The 
joyousness of his temper was inex- 
austible. He was the delight of 
the young and gay and the life of 
the whole party. The lively guest 
was a bankrupt merchant, but the 
calamity had not cast a shade on his 
countenance. He was like a dis- 
tinguished lawyer of our own city, 
whoalso tried commerce before law, 
and on being informed one day by 
his partner that the firm had failed, 
replied with an air of great joy— 
“ Failed ! my dear fellow, I am very 
glad to hear it.” With the joyous 
companion of his Christmas revels, 
Jefferson began an intimacy which 
lasted, with some chances and 
change during the rest of their lives. 
The companion was Patrick Henry. 
Three months afterwards they met 
again in Williamsburg. The broken 
merchant had studied law, in the 
interval, and was an applicant for 
admission to the bar. A few years 
subsequently, in 1765, Jefferson, 
then a law-student, heard him de- 
liver in the House of Burgesses, the 
terrible declamation which at once 
made him the leader and idol of 
the people, and placed him among 
the foremost orators of the world. 
Jefferson left College at the end 
of the second year. His diligence 
asa student was exemplary. He 
devoted fifteen hours a day to his 
books. His acquirements were va- 
rious and extensive. Unlike most 
minds, his took, with equal facility 
and pleasure, to mathematical 
science and the classics. He was 
an able mathematician, a good and 
even critical scholar in Latin and 











Greek, and read the most difficult 
authors with ease, habitually, during 
his whole life. He preferred Homer 
to Virgil, Demosthenes to Cicero, 
and placed the Greek Dramatists 
among his favorite authors. His 
knowledge of French as a written 
language was thorough. At this 
time or subsequently, he acquired 
a knowledge of Italian, Spanish, 
German and Anglo Saxon—the 
last, to facilitate a profounder study 
of the science of law. He shared 
with Napoleon in the admiration 
of Ossian and resolved to study 
Gaelic that he might read the orig- 
inal. For this end he wrote to a 
friend in Scotland to send him a 
snare and dictionary of the 
anguage with a manuscript copy 
of the original poems. Whether 
he ever got them Mr. Randall does 
not tell us. When visited,in 1781, 
by the Marquis De Chastellux, Jef- 
ferson and his guest, who was also 
an admirer, recited passages of the 
old bard, over a bow! of punch, with 
equal enthusiasm. There were two 
branches of knowledge which he 
did not admire, Ethics as a science, 
and Metaphysics. He thought that 
every man carried about him in his 
own heart a sure arbiter of right 
and wrong, and that Sterne was a 
better Teacher of morals than all 
the Professors. It was the period 
when Sterne’s maudlin sentiment 
was the fashion every where. 

On leaving College Mr. Jefferson 
became a student in the law office 
of Mr. Wythe, one of the ablest 
lawyers of Virginia, and his devoted 
friend. While a law-student, he 
enjoyed the advantage of Francis 
Fauquier’s society and friendship. 
Fauquier was Governor of Virginia, 
a man of ability, of various acquire- 
ment, refined manners, and infidel 
prineiples. In his company, the 
admiring student acquired the cour- 
teous address which made him ac- 
ceptable to the saloons of Paris and 
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the infidelity, not less a recommen- 
dation in its brilliant and learned 
society. 

At this time, Mr. Jefferson 
was a young man of striking ap- 
pearance and engaging address.— 
His face, although not handsome, 
glowed with animated intelligence. 
His complexion was ruddy and 
delicately fair; his hair luxuriant, 
silky, and of a chesnut color—his 
enemies called it red. His eyes, 
deep set and brilliant, were of dark 
grey with specks of hazel. He was 
six feet two and a half inches in 
height, slender, sinewy, active and 
erect; an expert musician, a fine 
dancer, a bold and skillful rider, 
and accustomed to all manly exer- 
cises. His manners were simple 
and cordial—frank, earnest, sympa- 
thetic. He was always temperate, 
somewhat fastidious in his eating, 
never swore or gambled, and never 
defiled his mouth with the nasty 
weed of his native State. He was, 
through life, a curious and minute 
observer, exact in details, fond of 
diaries of the weather, of the mar- 
kets, of everything that engaged 
his attention. In conversation, he 
turned its direction always to the 
subjects most familiar to his com- 
panion and if anything was said 
worth remembering, he preserved 
it with method under various heads, 
In this way he picked up an im- 
mense fund of various and minute 
information on all subjects—the 
mechanic arts, farming, gardening, 
architecture, cookery—-nothing came 
amiss. Mr. Calhoun was remarka- 
ble for the same variety and extent 
of knowledge in all practical affairs, 
but how he got it is not so evident 
—Jefferson was a good listener, but 
Calhoun never listened at all. 

We have said that Mr. Jefferson 
was a good musician ; his passion 
was the violin, on which, at one 
time of his life, he practiced three 
hours a day. In 1770 his house 
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was burnt. He was absent at the 
time. The frightened negro ser- 
vants hurried to him with the dis- 
astrous news. The books, exclaim- 
ed his master!—all burnt. The 
papers? burnt too, said the mes- 
senger; but, he added, with a smile 
of exultation, we have saved the 
fiddle. ; 

He was admitted to the bar in 


1767, soon obtained a good prac- p 


tice and the reputation of a sound 
and able lawyer, but took no rank 
as an advocate. From some de- 
fect of mind or utterance, he never 
became a speaker in any position. 
In Congress, subsequently, he was 
like Washington and Franklin who 
made remarks of ten minutes dura- 
tion only on the main point under 
discussion, leaving it for the garrul- 
ous to mumble over the bone of 
debate in longer speeches. The 
worst of the revolutionary speakers 
however, never indulged in the 
dreary harangues that afflict the 
patient people of the present day. 
In 1772, Mr. Jefferson married 
the widow of Bathurst Skelton.— 
She was born in 1749, and had been 
a widow four years. She was beau- 
tiful, accomplished and rich, and to 
her graceful dancing, riding and 
playing on the spinet and harpsi- 
chord, united the solid merits of an 
excellent housewife. So attractive 
a woman was not without a multi- 
tude of suitors. The story goes 
that on acertain day when Mr. 
Jefferson and the fair lady were en- 
in a duet—she accompany- 
ing the song on the harpsichord and 
he on the fiddle—two rival gallants 
called at the house and were usher- 
ed into a parlor adjoining the music 
room. The words of the song were 
so full of tenderness, the intonations 
of voice on either side so expressive, 
that the gentlemen soon understood 
their fate was already decided.— 
They seized their hats and escaped 
without waiting for further inquiry 
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or information. On the marriage 
the bride and bridegroom set out 
for Monticello. They encountered 
by the way a snow three feet deep, 
the greatest ever known in Albe- 
inarle, were detained on the road, 
reached home late, found no fires 
and nothing to eat, and bore “the 
horrible dreariness” with all the 
o—— of a new married cou- 


e. 

Mr. Jefferson had inherited from 
his father 1900 acres of the best 
land ; he had increased the number 
to five thousand, all paid for; his 
income was three thousand dollars 
from his practice, and two thousand 
from farming, and his wife inherited 
forty thousand acres of land, with 
one hundred and thirty-five slaves. 
There were some debts which served 
to equalize the contributions of the 
two contracting parties to the com- 
mon fund. 

Mr. Jefferson’s enjoyment of rural 
and domestic life was of short du- 
ration. The roar of the tempest 
was already heard that was about 
to desolate the country for so many 
years. He took an early, active, 
and decided part with the Whig 
party, was a member of the house 
of Burgesses in 1774, and in June 
of the following year succeeded to 
the seat in tapes of Peyton 
Randolph, its first president. 

For some time after this period, 
there was no disposition expressed, 
none perhaps felt in any quarter, to 
do more than demand of England 
redress for the past and security for 
the future. But the British states- 
men were obstinate and arrogant, 
the passions of the people in the 
colonies became more exasperated, 
and, in 1776, the talk began to be, 
not of grievances to be redressed, 
but of independence. On the 11th 
of June, a committee was appointed 
to prepare a “ Declaration,” and 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
Roger Sherman, Dr. Franklin, and 
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Robert R. Livingston composed the 
committee. Mr. Jefferson was re- 
quested to draw the paper. It was 
submitted by him to the examina- 
tion of Dr. Franklin and Mr. Adams, 


- who made some slight verbal alter- 


ations, and on the 28th of June, 
was reported to Congress. On the 
discussion, preceding its — 
on the 4th of July, in which John 
Adams was the “Colossus of the 
debate,” many changes were made 
and some passages struck out. Jef- 


» ferson was restless with the pains 


of authorship, and Franklin who 
sat near him, consoled him with the 
story of John Thompson. He had 
always, he remarked; been careful 
to avoid drawing papers to be sub- 
mitted to a public body, and he had 
been confirmed in that resolution 
by a certain incident: “ When I 
was a journeyman printer,” he went 
on to say, “ one of my companions, 
an apprentice to a hatter, having 
served out his time, was about to 
open a shop for himself. His first 
concern was to have a handsome 
sign board with an appropriate in- 
scription. He composed it in these 
words: “John Thompson, hatter, 
makes and sells hats for ready 
money,” with a figure of a hat sub- 
joined. But he thought he would 
submit the inscription to his friends 
for their amendments. The first 
he showed it to thought the word 
“hatter” mere tautology, because 
followed by the words, “ makes 
hats ;” the word was struck out.— 
The second objected to the word 
“makes.” The buyer, he said, 
would not care who made the hats 
if they were good and suited him. 
That too wasstruck out. The third 
thought “ for ready money” useless 
since nobody in the town sold for 
credit. They were given up ac- 
poy) 2 The inscription now 
stood, “ John Thompson sells hats.” 
Sells hats / said the next friend, 
why, nobody will expect you to give 


them away. Sells was abandoned, 
and hats went with it as unneces- 
sary, since there was a hat painted 
on the board. So that the inscrip- 
tion was at last reduced to “John 
Thompson,” with the figure of a 
hat. (Whether Jefferson was con- 
soled by the story we are not in- 
formed, but it certainly did not cure 
him of the practice of drawing up 
long papers to be submitted to pub- 
lic bodies. 

In the same year Mr. Jefferson 
retired from Congress, took his seat 
in the Virginia Touts of Delegates 
in October, and began his series of 
reforms in order to place the State 
on a broad Republican basis, makin 
extensive alterations, civil, socia 
and religious. 

In 1779, he was elected Governor 
of Virginia. During his term of 
office the State was invaded by 
Philips and Arnold, who committed 
great atrocities. It was again en- 
tered by Cornwallis with an over- 
whelming force, when LaFayette 
with some difficulty escaped from 
his clutches. A detachment from 
his army under Tarleton nearly 
surprised the legislative body as- 
sembled in Charlottesville. When 
the enemy were in sight of Monti- 
cello, Mr. Jefferson mounted his 
horse and rode off to the mountains 
in safety. The incident furnished 
his political opponents with a 
thousand jeers at the expense of the 
hero of Carter’s mountain. They 
are very absurd, but that makes no 
important difference in such cases, 
He could make no defence against 
the enemy, and he was wise enough 
not to stay in the house until it 
was surrounded. But although 
there is nothing to censure, there is 
certainly nothing in the occurrence 
to expatiate upon with so much 
detail as Mr. Randall seems to think 
necessary. 

He tells us that Mr. Jefferson 
directed his family to get ready for 
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a journey ; sent them off under the 
care of a young gentleman residing 
with him; employed himself in 
securing his papers; ordered his 
favorite horse to be shod and to be 
led to a point in the road to Car- 
ter’s mountain ; tarried a littlelonger 
with his papers; walked to the point 
designated with his telescope; saw 
no troops in Charlottesville ; heard 
no tramp of cavalry; thought the 
alarm premature; was about to re- 
turn to his papers; observed after 
taking a few steps that his sword 
had slipped out of the scabbard as 
he kneeled to reconnoitre ; returned 
toseek it; took another look through 
the telescope ; saw the enemy close 
at hand, and rode off in the direction 
his family had taken. The retreat 
of the *Ten Thousand,” or that of 
Moreau through the defiles of the 
black forest hard pressed by Austrian 
armies, has not been related half so 
minutely. The sword which saved 
its master so opportunely and in a 
manner so unusual for swords, ought 
to be preserved among the valua- 
ble curiosities of the Old Dominion, 
So far as there is anything of the 
heroic in the whole affair, the writer, 
like an unskillful artist, has thrown 
his principal figure into a some- 
what disadvantageous contrast with 
the slave left in charge of the premi- 
ses. Black Martin received the 
enemy with dignity. A trooper 
put a pistol to his breast and threat- 
ened to fire, unless he told which 
way his master had gone. “Fire 
away then” replied the undaunted 
black and refused to tell. He might 
however, have told without scruple. 
On a fleet Virginian horse, a bold 
and expert rider like Jefferson, per- 
fectly acquainted with the country, 
had nothing to fear. The heroism 
of the negro was unnecessary and 
is perhaps apochryphal. It could 
not have been heard of from the 
enemy, and if Martin told his own 
story, it may be necessary to re- 
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ceive it with some allowances for 
the brilliant invention of the negro 
race. But if the tale be true, black 
Martin is the only hero of the oc- 
casion. 

It is ridiculous to censure Jeffer- - 
son for not defending the State 
without the necessary means. No 
Virginian gentleman, Mr. Randal 
says in his grand style of rhetorical 
flourish, would expect “the execu- 
tive to emulate the exploits of Sir 
Bevis of Hampton by mounting 
some trusty “ Arundel” drawing 
his terrible “ Morglay” and putting 
to death, single handed, twelve 
hundred infantry, or a legion of 
cavalry.” Certainly not! yet it 
must be confessed that the Execu- 
tive had as little genius for war as 
for oratory, and that a bold leader 
like Morgan or mad Anthony would 
have done something more for Mr. 
Randall’s admiration than retreat- 
ing successfully from Tarleton’s 
dragoons. 

As soon as the legislature had 
recovered from their fright and re- 
assembled, a charge was made on 
the Governor for not using efficient 
means for the protection of the 
State. The charge was absurd and 
was rejected unanimously. But 
the attack sank deep into the heart 
of the ex-Governor. He retired to 
hisfarm. He resolved to have no 
further connection with public af- 
fairs. No slave, he said, could be 
farther from happiness than the 
minister of a commonwealth. He 
amused himself with the garden 
and farming, with the lathe and the 
forge; he could turn nice articles 
of cabinet-ware, and was not in- 
competent to shoe a horse. When 
appointed minister to France he 
refused. He clung to his purpose, 
he wrote his notes on Virginia and 
devoted himself to the care of his 
sick wife. Mrs. Jefferson died in 
September 1782, and the afflicted 
husband being again urged to ac- 
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cept the appointment to France, at 
last consented. He had folded 
himself in the arms of retirement, 
and rested his hopes of happiness 
on domestic and literary objects.— 
But the death of his wife altered 
his views, and he was willing to 
seek a change of scene beyond the 
Atlantic. He took with him his 
eldest daughter, Martha, leaving 
two younger ones with a maternal 
aunt. 

In France, the new minister was 
received with great favor. He had 
been appointed to act in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Franklin and Mr. 
Adams, Franklin soon returned 
home, and Adams was sent to Lon- 
don. Jefferson remained the sole 
representative of the United States 
in the country were Franklin had 
served so long and so acceptably to 
both court and people. The new 
Minister inaugurated his success in 
society with a “mot,” one of the 
readiest ways to the general heart 
of Paris. “You replace M. Frank- 
lin,” said the Count de Vergennes. 
“No one can replace, I only suc- 
ceed him,” was the reply. He was 
not less successful in conciliating the 
good will of Mrs. Adams. She was 
a magnificent woman, and united a 
keen intellect with fine manners 
and all the severe exactness of puri- 
tan virtue. It is nosmall evidence 
of Mr. Jefferson’s irreproachable 
reputation in private life, if he 
retained, always, as Randall says he 
did, the friendship of so severe and 
intelligent a judge. 

The American minister associated 
with the learned and scientific ; was 
intimate with Lavoisier, and cor- 
rected an error in Buffon’s Natural 
History. Buffon refused to be con- 
vinced. It was a question respect- 
ing the formation of the Moose.— 
Jefferson wrote to a friend in New 
Hampshire, had the skeleton, the 
horns and hide sent to him, invited 
Buffon to supper, and convinced 
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him by the most conclusive argu- 
ment that he was wrong. ‘The 
courteous Frenchman admitted his 
mistake with a bow and a compli- 
ment, 

At the commencement of the 
French Revolution, Mr. Jefferson 
took a warm part in favour of the 
movement. His sympathies were, 
of course, with the people. Every 
body’s were, at the beginning. He 
gave no support to the excesses of 
the Republican party. He thought 
it proper to leave Louis a king, but 
proposed to shut up the queen in 
a convent. The queen, as he saw 
her, was a very different personage 
to the glorious figure seen by Burke 
“just above the horizon,” full of 
grace, dignity and beauty. Mr. 
Morris, who succeeded Mr. Jeffer- 
son at the French court, equalled 
Burke in his enthusiastic devotion 
to the whole royal household, 
while the stern Virginia Democrat 
could perceive nothing in its most 
brilliant ornament but an obstacle 
to moderate and salutary reform.-— 
He thought that without the queen 
there would have been no violent rev- 
olution, and that the king might 
have become a limited constitution- 
al monarch. But whatever limits he 
may have judged admissible in 
relation to the changes of the French 
government, Mr. , aaa was & 
thorough leveler as to his own coun- 
try. He hoped that every title of 
distinction—Lzcellency, Worship, 
Honor, Esquire, and even Mr.— 
would disappear from among us 
forever, and, we suppose, he stopped 
short of this wish for the French 
people, only because they were not 
yet robust enough to bear such 
invigorating diet. He might well 
have become a reformer in the 
Society of Friends. 

From a scene of increasing tur- 
bulence and coming horrors, Mr. 
Jefferson returned, in 1789, to his 
own country. He asked leave of 
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absence in May, left France in Oc- 
tober, for Norfolk, by way of Eng- 
land, and reached Monticello on the 
23d of December, where in spite of 
“old master’s” commands to the 
contrary, the negroes of the planta- 
tion dragged the carriage up the 
hill, and received him with an up- 
roar of welcome more sincere than 
the glib compliments he had been 
accustomed to meet in the saloons 
of Paris, if not quite so refined. 

He did not return to France.— 
His leave of absence terminated in 
his appointment to the place of 
of Secretary of State, in Washing- 
ton’s cabinet. 

The diplomatic labours of Mr. 
Jefferson in France, received uni- 
versal applause. Mr. Jay spoke of 
him with high admiration. Mr. 
Webster has since said, he dis- 
charged his duties with great abili- 
ty, diligence and patriotism ; that 
his intelligence, love of knowledge 
and of the society of learned men, 
distinguished him in the highest 
circle of Paris ; that no court had 
a representative enjoying higher 
regard in France than the minister 
of the infant Republic. His dis- 
patches were drawn with great 
vigour and clearness of expres- 
sion, and were at once comprehen- 
sive and minute. We have noState 

apers superior to them, and very 
few that are equal. 

Mr. Jefferson arrived in New 
York to take his place as Secretary 
of State in March, 1790, and en- 
tered upon a new field of political 
conflict. It was a most important 
period in the nation’s history. The 
old government of the confederacy 
had failed utterly; the new one 
was under trial. The Constitution 
was a compromise of opinions and 
interests. The best men were di- 
vided in their judgments, and al- 
though they made mutual conces- 
sions to arrive at some conclusion, 
they made them reluctantly, and 
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retained the fixed opinions which 
had so nearly rendered all conces- 
sion vain. Mr. Jefferson being ab- 
sent from the country had taken no 
part in the formation of the Con- 
stitution, or in the debates of the 
Virginia Convention on the adoption 
of it. Yet he had freely expressed 
his opinions. He was in favor of 
it, but not without important amend- 
ments. The amendments were all, 
or nearly all, made, and the form 
of government became almost or 
altogether what he wished it. But 
Mr. Jefferson, acting on strong dem- 
ocratic instincts, was always lean- 
ing to one form of administering 
the government and to one mode 
of interpreting its powers. There 
was another wef which, also ac- 
quiescing in the Constitution, enter- 
tained, nevertheless, views favorable 
to astronger and more consolidated 
government, and strove to shape 
the limbs of the infant Hercules in 
conformity with their conceptions 
of beauty and strength. In the 
numerous debates of the General 
Convention and of the States, which 
ushered in the formation and adop- 
tion of the Constitution of 1787, 
these different instincts and lean- 
ings clearly appeared and quickly 
produced two distinct parties.— 
These parties were the Republicans 
and Federalists; of the first, Jeffer- 
son soon became the leader, and 
Alexander Hamilton was the chief 
of the other, Washington belong- 
ed to no party. He stood alone, 
self sustained. He appeased dis- 
sention, checked violence, and re- 
strained the asperity of parties.— 
For this purpose, he introduced the 
two prominent men of adverse 
opinions into his cabinet and com- 
pleted the equilibrium by placing 
Knox by Hamilton, and Randolph 
with Jefferson—the one a Federalist, 
and the other a Republican. And 
now the great conflict began which 
closed in the complete success of 
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the democratic chief. He was 
triumphant. He reached the chair 
of State, enjoyed it as long as he 
desired, and established permanent- 
ly the power of his party. The 
success was perfect, and success, in 
a fair field, is no small test of merit. 
The opposite party failed complete- 
ly, and it is not unjust to conclude 
that their notions of civil polity 
were less suited to the geniusof the 
people and the wants of the nation. 
The fate of the preceding govern- 
ments of the country illustrate the 
conclusion. Mr. Locke and King 
George had been obliged to give 
way to the practical wants of the 
Colonista, and federal forms of in- 
terpretation and rule yielded to a 
similar cause in the States. 

The fate of the federal party 
might have been a different one 
had it fallen under the leadership 
of wiser or more moderate guides. 
But Adams, its nominal leader, was 
rash and obstinate, and Hamilton, 
its chief, was a man of extreme 
opinions, held them with an iron 
tenacity, and carried them hotly 
and injudiciously into the adminis- 
tration of the new government. He 
was a monarchist in principle, and 
regarded the Constitution with con- 
tempt, enduring it only with the 
hope of making it something bet- 
ter. It was a step in advance of 
the old confederacy, he thought, 
and nothing more. In the con- 
vention, he had proposed a plan of 
government embracing substantial- 
ly an elective monarchy and an 
abolition of the State governments. 
To this, his friends added a senate 
appointed for life. The plan met 
with no favor, and the proposer took 
little part in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. Morris, his most intimate 
friend and a leading member of the 
convention, says “Hamilton had 
little share in forming the Consti- 
tution. He disliked it, believing 
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republican government to be radi- 
cally defective.” He thoughtit would 
do for the present, and that “some 
war might strengthen the Union 
and nerve the executive.” In 1802, 
he called it a “frail and worthless 
thing,” and adds, “every day proves 
to me more and more that this 
American world was not made for 
me.” It is unnecessary to multiply 
evidences of his opinions. 

Hamilton’s opinions were not 
confined to himself, nor is it at all 
surprising. In addition to the 
many loyalists who remained in the 
country, there were whigs enough 
who had made no quarrel with a 
regal form of polity. They had 
quarrelled with the King of Eng- 
land for his tyranny. They had 
claimed their rights as British sub- 
jects, under the sanctions of Eng- 
lish law. Even independence did 
not imply a Republic. It merely 
asserted the right to set up for our- 
selves in the community of nations, 
The clumsy old confederacy—a 
bundle, not of sticks, but of straws— 
the growing disorders of the coun- 
try, Shay’s rebellion or disturbance, 
many things more, turned the wishes 
of thinking and cautious people to- 
wards a stronger and more stable 
government. Intelligent men, like 
Hamilton, knew but one govern- 
ment of that character—one under 
which they had lately lived, and 
whose abuses only they had made 
war upon. It was very natural to 
make it their model rather than 
plunge into the seething cauldron 
of undiluted democracy. It was 
Hamilton’s model, and his hobby 
for life. He rode it, Morris says, 
to the annoyance of his friends and 
to his own injury. 

When placed in the important 
position of Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry it is not to be - ¥ that he 
failed to impart to the department, 
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action which came nearest to his 
own ideal. He wasa man of great 
ability, self-confident even to arro- 

ance, and bold and dexterous in 
oie and executing his measures. 
His amibition was inordinate. Be- 
tween men who pursue power ea- 
gerly all their lives, without scru- 
ple as to the means employed, there 
is no solid distinction to be drawn. 
There may be shades of difference 
—one man is proud, another vain; 
one hot and excitable, the other 
cool and impassive; one cheerful, 
the other austere—but the master 
passion isthe same. It is the men 
only whom power seeks, who take 
it reluctantly, who leave it gladly, 
that really belong to another class. 
In this class Hamilton had no 

lace. 

The child, they say, is father to 
the man, and the character of the 
Secretary of the Treasury may te 
discerned clearly in his boyhood. 
At fourteen he wasa clerk ina 
store, expressed a disgust at his sit- 
uation, and wished for a war that 
he might exalt his station. At 
seventeen he rushed into the Rev- 
olution; became, in a short time, 
the aid of Washington; was always 
discontented with his situation; re- 
solved to take the first opportunity 
of breaking with his chief, and suc- 
ceeded in doingsoin 1781. Some 
slight misunderstanding occurred, 
and Hamilton resigned, and al- 
though the general made advances 
tv a reconciliation, the secretary 
refused to return to his post. It 
may be asked, why did he not re- 
sign before? His son has lately 
answered the question substantial- 
ly. The aid was patriotically sac- 
rificing himself to the reputation of 
his commander, sustaining the 
Revolution by directing its chief, 
and promoting the general good of 
the country at the expense of his 
own. We mention the fact merely 
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to show the thorough self-assertion 
of the man. His ambition had 
slumbered only for the benefit of 
Washington, it had not slept. 
Hamilton and Jefferson, although 
“pitted against each other,” met 
with no unfavorable prepossessions. 
They were both men of genial tem- 
per and manners, They came to 
their several departments with high 
reputation—the one for diplomacy, 
the other for finance. Jefferson— 
being, as Randall assures us, a very 
modest man, and addicted even to 
blushing, although for so many 
years a diplomatist at Paris, and a 
lawyer besides—received the pro- 
jects of Hamilton, in finance, with 
some degree of deference. He even 
assisted in one of them, or, as he 
says, held the candle to it. It was 
the assumption scheme. Hamilton 
proposed that the federal govern- 
ment should assume the debts of 
the States contracted, as they re- 
presented in the general behalf. 
The plan was violently — in 
Congress, and failed in the House. 
The excitement wasimmense. The 
feud was so great that the parties 
refused to do business together. 
The House met and adjourned. 
Hamilton was in despair. He met 
Jefferson, and walked him to and 
fro before the President’s house; 
represented, in pathetic terms, the ' 
condition of Congress; the disgust 
of the creditor or Eastern States; 
the danger of secession by the 
members, and of a separation of 
the States; and asked his co-opera- 
tion in allaying the storm by secur- 
ing the project. Jefferson replied 
that he was uninformed on the 
subject; but invited his colleague 
to dine with him the next day with 
a few of the members of Congress. 
The project for removing the seat 
of government was, as yet, undeter- 
mined. Certain members, who 
had opposed the assumption, de- 
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sired the selection of Georgetown 
or Washington for the capitol. It 
was determined, after due delibera- 
tion over the next day’s dinner, 
that two of the members should 
change their votes, the financial 
scheme be secured and Georgetown 
selected. It was done, the assump- 
tion bill passed, and twenty millions 
of stock were distributed among a 
certain number of the States. This 
project and the funding of the na- 
tional debt, which preceded it, pro- 
duced immense speculations. Mem- 
bers of Congress, in the secret, de- 
spatched agents all over the coun- 
try. The claims of old soldiers, 
who had shed their blood, of patri- 
otic citizens who had expended 
their fortunes in securing the lib- 
erties of their country, were pur- 
chased for a trifle by greedy adven- 
turers. Pilot-boats and swift horses 
were sent in various directions. 
The original claimants had long 
despaired of the justice of the coun- 
try or of its ability to pay its debts. 
They took whatever the speculator 
offered. The funding scheme made 
the schemers rich at the expense 
of the old and broken soldier, and 
the generous contributor to the 
country’s necessities. Every at- 
tempt made to secure their rights 
was opposed in Congress, Hamil- 
ton was above participating in the 
vulgar fraud, but his financial pro- 
jects were the source of the vil- 
lainy. To the funding of the Wa- 
tional debt and the Assumption, 
he added the establishment of a 
National bank. This measure pro- 
duced a violent opposition in Con- 
gress. It divided the cabinet. 
Randolph declared it unconstitu- 
tional. Jefferson, at the request of 
the President, prepared a paper of 
six pages against it. Hamilton an- 
swered all objections in one of 
thirty-four. The President hesi- 
tated a long time, and signed the 


bill with reluctance at the last mo- 
ment. 

The financial arrangements of 
Hamilton rendered him immensely 
popular with certain classes—the 
enterprising, the rich, the specu- 
lative, the talkers, the writers, 
—extolled him to the skies. He 
came to be regarded as the great 
intellect of the country, to whom 
it owed, not its present prosperity 
only, but past benefits of the great- 
est importance. He had been the 
guide, counsellor and friend of the 
great commander, and not his sec- 
retary merely. He was supposed, 
now, to be thoroughly in Washing- 
ton’s confidence, and to speak his 
opinions. This conciliated another 
class of followers—the general’s 
staunch friends—and Hamilton’s 
influence in Congress overshadowed 
all others. 

The conflicting theories and pur- 
poses of the two secretaries soon 
threw them into violent opposition. 
The entente cordiale, if it ever ex- 
isted, was of short duration. The 
differences in temper and manner 
began to be felt. Mr. Jefferson 
was modest, as we have said, unof- 
ficious, retiring—had no trace of 
dogmatism—-said little in discussion 
—yielded quietly when outvoted— 
never intermeddled in the business 
of other departments—and was not 
assuming in his own. Hamilton, 
on the other hand, was imperious 
and impatient in temper—adhered 
with iron tenacity to his plans in 
substance and letter—advanced his 
opinions dictatorially---argued them 
if opposed, “with the vehemence 
of a jury lawyer ”—meddled with- 
out scruple in the departments of 
his colleagues, and was despotic as 
aTurk in hisown. He wasregarded 
on all hands, as the uncontrolled 
ruler of the country’s finances. 

The belligerent secretaries pre- 
served appearances for a season, 
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but the feud grew stronger from 
day to day, and at last broke out 
into bitter hostility. Hamilton as- 
sailed his opponent in Fenno’s 
Gazette. He charged him with 
bringing Philip Freneau, the poet, to 
Philadelphia, and making him a 
clerk in the Secretary’s Depart- 
ment, for the purpose of setting up 
a newspaper to abuse the govern- 
ment. Freneau denied the charge, 
and issued an affidavit declaring 
that Mr. Jefferson had nothing to 
do with his newspaper. He had 
been engaged as translating clerk 
by the Secretary of State, and in that 
capacity only had Mr. Jefferson ever 
employed him. Hamilton treated 
the affidavit with contempt, and re- 
iterated the charge. 

These dissensions assuming so 
public a form, distressed and mor- 
tified the Chief Magistrate. His 
attempts at conciliation had proved 
vain. Parties were becoming more 
and more enraged against each 
other, and their leaders in his cab- 
inet set them the example. He 
wrote to the two secretaries, ex- 
pressed his regret at their hostility 
to each other, and his wish for a 
better understanding. Jefferson 
replied by affirming his conviction 
that there was a party in the 
country seeking to change the gov- 
ernment into something stronger; 
that this party had expressed mon- 
archical views in the convention of 
1787, and had never abandoned 
them ; that they were now striving, 
by the corrupting influences of 
financial projects, to change the 
constitution, in substance, if not in 
form; that they had assailed him 
anonymously inthe papers; that 
his opposition to them had been 
open and avowed; he had never 
resorted to ananymous abuse, and 
had never directly or indirectly 
published in any gazette, a line or 
sentence not under his name. 
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Hamilton, on the other hand, 
charged his opponent with hostility 
to the government, opposition to 
the payment of the country’s debts, 
and a general disregard of order 
and credit. He lamented the un- 
easiness of the President. He 
pledged himself to do all in his 
power to re-unite the cabinet, and 
“not to say or do anything, directly 
or indirectly that would endanger 
a feud.” Six days afterwards he 
commenced a new series of vehe- 
ment and virulent personal assaults 
on Jefferson, then at Monticello, 
under the signature of “Catullus,” 
in Fenno’s Gazette. He went so 
far as to intimate a willingness to 
close the dispute in a hostile meet- 
ing. When informed by a friend 
of the attacks in the newspaper, 
Jefferson replied that he had early 
in life resolved never to write any- 
thing without putting his name to 
it, and never to engage in contro- 
versy with anonymous writers. 
Hamilton had no such scruples, and 
while engaged in daily counsel with 
his colleague, never ceased to assail 
him under various signatures, and 
to charge him with all that is base 
and contemptible. His abuse was 
not limited to the rival secretary. 
It extended through letters, conver- 
sation, the public prints, to all his 
political foes, and some of his 
friends, and led at last to the quar- 
rel that ended in his death. 

Mr. Jefferson left the Department 
of State at the close of 1793, and 
Hamilton resigned a month later. 
It is a mistake, Mr. Randall says, to 
suppose that there was any coldness 
between the Secretary of State and 
the President. On the contrary, 
Washington expressed the most 
earnest wishes to retain Mr. Jeffer- 
son at his post, despaired of being 
able to replace him, and sometime 
after the resignation, solicited his 
return to office. 
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The two ex-Members of the 
cabinet left their posts with equal 
reputations for ability. Hamilton’s 
Reports are models in his depart- 
ment, and Jefferson’s State Papers 
are unsurpassed, perhaps unequalled 
in all the various excellencies that 
belong to such writings—in what 
Mr. Webster calls “the felicity and 
facility” of his style and argument. 
The two men were representatives 
of two adverse political systems. 
Without expressing any opinion of 
the comparative merits of these, or 
of the measures proposed for sup- 
porting them, and judging from the 
results only of the conflict, we are 
forced to admit that the Virginian 
was the deeper and more sagacious 
intellect. He has impressed his 
principles on the general system of 
the country. Those of his rival 
are condemned or forgotten. The 
excise of Hamilton was a_fail- 
ure, his bank system is exploded, 
his assumption was rashly adopted, 
with great loss to the country, and 
his favorite modes of government 
are no longer whispered among 
politicians or people. 

In their personal demeanor and 
private relations, the advantage is 
still with the Secretary of State. 
He was more conciliatory, less im- 
perious ard domineering than his 
opponent, and left office with no 
stain on his reputation in social 
life. Hamilton was not so fortu- 
nate. While in an office of pecu- 
liar responsibilities, and watched by 
jealous enemies, he allowed himself 
to fall under the suspicion of spec- 
ulation, by engaging in an intrigue 
with a married woman. The hus- 
band was a base fellow, and re- 
ceived and.extorted money for his 
silence. He was a speculator in 
stocks—the rage of the day. This 
use of the money received, as was 
understood, from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, produced a vague 


rumour connecting the Secretary 
with the stock market. It came 
to the ears of certain Republican 
members of Congress-——willing 
enough to believe. Three of them, 
Mughlenburg, the Speaker, Venable 
and Monroe, waited on the Secre- 
tary. They had heard the rumour 
and thought it their duty to give 
him an opportunity to contradict 
it. Hamilton received the intima- 
tion with indignant anger,but conde- 
scended, nevertheless, to explain the 
circumstances connected with the 
rumor by a confession of his in- 
trigue; it was an amour, he told 
them, and not a speculation. The 
gentlemen received his statement 
with implicit belief and they parted 
mutually satisfied. Among poli- 
ticians and men of the world, these 
affairs are a very small matter. 
But, unfortunately for Hamilton’s 
character as a gentleman and a 
man, the story does not end here. 
In 1797, a false report got abroad 
that he might be a candidate for 
the Presidency. Thisreport brought 
down upon his head everything 
that could injure him. It is the 
common course in such cases. 
Among other lies put in circulation, 
the speculation story was revived. 
Hamilton might have treated the 
tale with contempt. He was not a 
candidate. He could have re- 
mained silent. If he noticed the 
falsehood at all, he might have re- 
ferred only to the fact that three 
members of Congress, his political 
foes, had conferred with him at the 
time and were satisfied. He did 
neither. He rushed into his favor- 
ite arena, and gave, in a pamphlet, 
a full exposition of the whole story. 
To the gross ears of the multitude 
whom he despised, he declared that 
he was a dupe; that an artful wo- 
man had drawn him into an in- 
trigue ; had kept up the intercourse 
by successful appeals to his vanity 
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or affection ; that he had bought 
the husband with a certain amount 
of hush money, a thousand dollars 
at one time, and smaller sums at 
others. He admits that libertinism 
was his fixed character in the com- 
munity, and does not deny the jus- 
tice of the imputation. He per- 
mits himself to introduce an allu- 
sion to his wife in the shape of an 
apology for his conjugal infidelity; 
a. all the pathetic letters of 

is fair friend, in an appendix, with 
the affidavit of another woman, to 
prove the hand-writing, and with 
cruel incivility leaves uncorrected 
all the lady’s queer blunders in 
spelling, where she says that she 
hopes “to se her dear Col. harmil- 
ton, she is A lone and begs he will 
rite to her whos grateest fault Js 
Loving him, and clear up her 
doupts, els he will leve her with her 
breast the seate of mutch woe.” 
The age was not so blue as the 
present, and it may extenuate the 
offence of the hard-hearted gallant 
that the exposure of her literary 
errors was not, probably, a serious 
affliction to the frail, fair one. It 
was a charge against Burr, that he 
was careless of the letters of his 
female correspondents, but he never 
published them. A team of horses 
could not have dragged from him 
the paltry exposition which Ham- 
ilton was willing to make, to pro- 
tect himself from an absurd, politi- 
cal slander. What gentleman, we 
may ask, in the circle of our 
acquaintance, could be driven to 
anything so degrading. Lord 
Cockburn in his memoirs, describes 
a singular race of excellent Scotch 
old ladiesin Edinburg—a delightful 
set, strong-headed, warm-hearted, 
high-spirited, very cheerful, very 
independent, full of sense and hu- 
mour, talking broad Scotch, and 
speaking and acting very much as 
they chose. One of these, a cler- 
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gyman’s widow, the mother of Sir 
David Dundas, dressed in black silk 
gown, and white muslin cap, with 
silver spectacles on her nose, was 
the centre, when seated in her high 
back chair, of wit, merriment and 
sarcasm. One day a grand-daugh- 
ter, in reading the newspaper to 
her, stumbled upon a paragraph 
which stated that a lady’s reputation 
had suffered from the indiscreet talk 
of her royal friend, the Prince of 
Wales, What, exclaimed the old 
lady of fourscore, in her shrill voice, 
sitting erect in her chair, and shak- 
ing her shrivelled fist, what! 
“The dawmed villain! does he kiss 
and tell?” What would she have 
said of the gallant who not only 
told, but published the lady’s con- 
descensions in pamphlet form ? 
Mr. Jefferson returned to his 
farm once more rejoicing. Again his 
talk began to be of oxen. He was 
glad to take them in exchange for 
the blatant beast, Genet, the French 
Envoy, whom he could neither lead 
nor drive, and who, by the way, 
married a wife, settled near Albany, 
and became a quiet and useful citi- 
zen of the Republic which he had 
so long perplexed and annoyed. 
The affairs of Monticello had suf- 
fered by the master’s absence—his 
fields were impoverished, his stock 
diminished, the sheep reduced to 
three, and all things in disorder 
and decay. He set to work with 
ardour. His public career, he said, 
was at last, at an end. His future 
life was to be one of rural labour, 
and domestic enjoyment. But, 
alas! for the vows or protestations 
of politicians. Three years after 
this time, on the election of Adams, 
Jefferson is again inthe councils of 
the nation as Vice President of the 
United States, and once more plunges 
into the surges of public life. 
Time had not softened asper- 
ities. The last important act 
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of Washington’s administration— 
Jay’s Treaty —was received through 
the country with a roar of fury. 
It was burnt publicly in various 
places. Large meetings in the 
chief cities condemned it vehe- 
mently. The violence on the other 
side was equally strong and unrea- 
sonable. The advocates of the 
Treaty in the senate rejected the 
nomination of John Rutledge, one 
of the ‘most eminent men of the 
Revolution, and the friend of 
Washington, because he had taken 
part in a meeting at Charleston, 
condemning the Treaty. He had 
already presided in court, under 
the President’s appointment, and 
the rejection was the more mortify- 
ing to both. The violence of par- 
ties destroyed all social intercourse 
between them. In a letter to 
Edward Rutledge, Jefferson says, 
that men of opposite parties no 
longer associated with each other. 
Those who had been intimate all 
their lives, crossed the street to es- 
cape a meeting, and turned away 
their heads to avoid touching their 
hats. When Mr. Adams spoke of 
appointing a Republican to the 
French mission, as Washington 
had done, his cabinet offered to 
resign. There was no longer room 
for the policy of balancing parties 
in the administration, and the Pres- 
ident, if he had the wish, never 
made the attempt. 

Jefferson, seeing the dissension, 
renewed his lamentations at leaving 
private life, rejoiced that the votes 
of the people had given him the 
second place only, which was “easy 
and honorable,” instead of the first 
which wasa “splendid misery,” fell 
at once into the new position of 
parties, and became an avowed and 
decided opposer of the Administra- 
tion. Even the marines, to whose 
patient ears the tellers of extraor- 
dinary stories and statements are 
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always referred, might have been 
incredulous hearers of the Vice 
President’s protestations. Time, at 
any rate removed his scruples, and 
reconciled him, to eight years’ 
endurance of the splendid misery 
which he had so happily escaped 
on the present occasion. 

Mr. Adams was as well satisfied 
with enduring misfortune as Mr. 
Jefferson was with escaping it. The 
President elect went into office re- 
joicing. He wrote to Mrs, Adams, 
that during his inaugural speech, 
there was “scarcely a dry eye, but 
Washington’s,” and that “taken 
together, it was the sublimest thing 
ever exhibited in America.” In 
the flush of his success, he pro- 
posed to Jefferson to go as Minister 
to France. At the first meeting, 
of his cabinet, however, the plan 
was abandoned. Some of the rea- 
sons that he assigned to his corres- 
pondents are curiousenough. We 
must not degrade ourselves, he 
says, to Knox, in the eyes of foreign 
countries.” “ What would 
thought of the King of France, if 
he sent Monsieur, his eldest brother 
as an envoy? What of the King 
of England, if he sent the Prince 
of Wales? Mr. Jefferson is, in 
essence, in the same situation. He 
is the first prince of the country, 
and the heir apparent to the sove- 
reign authority, guoad hoc.” 

The rage of parties increased 
from day to day. One side was 
accused of conspiring with the 
French for the invasion of the 
country, the other of being sold to 
England. There was the same 
amount of truth in both charges, 
and each was believed by those 
only who made it. Then came the 
Alien and Sedition laws. The first 
gave the President power to order 
any foreigner out of the country, 
and to imprison him if he returned. 
The last inflicted penalties, on wri- 
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ting, printing, or publishing attacks 
on the measures of the govern- 
ment, or on its officers. Under 
this law, Dr. Cooper, afterwards 
President of the South Carolina 
College, was fined among others. 
The moderate counsels and the 
neutral policy of the country which 
had marked the government of 
Washington were fast sliding away. 
War with France was becoming 
the popular cry. In 1798, an 
army was ordered to be raised. 
Washington was appointed Com- 
mander. He accepted, on condi- 
tion that he should control the ap- 
pointment of the general officers. 
Itis commonly supposed that in the 
exercise of this power Washington 
gave the preference to Hamilton, 
as second in command over Knox 
and Pinckney. Randall gives a 
different version to -the story. 
Washington proposed the appoint- 
ment of Hamilton as Inspector 
General with the rank of Major 
General, and of Knox and Pinck- 
ney as Major Generals, intending 
the two last to be regarded as the 
senior appointments. But Hamil- 
ton’s friends prevailed in the cabi- 
net and in the senate, and the 
junior was made senior over the 
two veterans. The same power in 
the senate rejected the appoint- 
ment of Col. Smith, Adams’ son-in- 
law, when proposed by Washington 
and nominated by the President. 
During the whole of Adams’ ad- 
ministration, there was an influence 
behind the throne greater than the 
reigning monarch, quoad hoc. The 
influence was Hamilton’s. 
Hamilton was no sooner second 
in command than he began to urge 
warlike preparations with all his 
energy. He opposed every attempt 
at conciliation with France. He 
had an object. What was it? 
His purpose, Mr. Randall tells us, 
was to overthrow the Spanish 
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power in South America; to do 
this by means of an English fleet 
and an American army, which he 
himself should command, and to 
establish in the revolutionized re- 
gion anew government that should 
be agreeable to the allied powers. 
It is not probable that England 
would prefer a Republic. Hamil- 
ton believed the government of 
England the best possible model. 
We may easily conjecture, then, 
what government would be estab- 
lished in the conquered Spanish 
provinces by the Anglo-American 
arms. To carry out this great pro- 
ject, in which King, our minister 
in London, the British Ministry, 
Miranda and Hamilton were act- 
ively engaged, but which was a 
secret to everybody else, the war 
preparations were pushed forward 
with the greatest ardour. It was a 
magnificent scheme, and enables 
us to understand the readiness with 
which the American mind turned 
subsequently to smaller inroads, on 
the Spanish power with which we 
were always quarrelling, and some- 
times in actual conflict. 

These things alarmed the Re- 
publican party. They were safe 
with Washington. But Washing- 
ton was old and infirm. They 
distrusted the designs—although 
ignorant of the South American 
project—of his second in com- 
mand, and certainsuccessor. They 
saw “the crisis” approaching, and 
the day close at hand, of standing 
armies, a great national debt, enor- 
mous taxes,a strong government, 
managed by corruption, and the 
“nerving of the Executive” arm. 
They began to look to the States 
for safety. Jefferson and Madison 
were soon employed in shaping out 
the doctrine of State Rights, in 
those mystical papers which have 
perplexed all politicians and their 
constituents to the present day. 
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What is sovereignty and where 
does it lie, have become the puzzles 
of the American intellect. 

The attempt to urge the quarrel 
with France to the issue of war, 
finally failed. In spite of the oppo- 
sition of the cabinet and of Hamil- 
ton’s “heat and effervescence,” the 
President sent new envoys to Paris, 
and an adjustment of all difficulties 
was speedily effected. Hamilton’s 
magnificent projects were blown to 
the winds. Peace with France re- 
moved all pretext for keeping up an 
army, and the scheme to revolu- 
tionize the Spanish colonies slipped 
from his fingers forever. From this 
day forward the Hamilton party 
persecuted Mr. Adams with a ha- 
tred more intense even than that 
which they exhibited towards the 
Republican leaders. It was a fam- 
ily feud, and therefore the more 
bitter. Mr. Randall distinguishes 
throughout between the body of 
Federalists who were patriotic in 
their views, even where he thinks 
them mistaken, and the followers of 
Hamilton, who were pursuing per- 
nicious purposes by unscrupulous 
means. Mr. Adams knew nothing 
of the Miranda project. When at 
last approached, in a letter from 
Miranda, stating his wishes and 
views respecting the Spanish colo- 
nies, Mr. Adams refused to reply, 
or to notice the communication. 
With Adams there was no hope, 
and Hamilton looked around for 
the means of defeating his re-elec- 
tion. He would not, he declared, 
give Adams his support if the con- 
sequence should be the election of 
Mr. Jefferson. He prepared a for- 
mal attack on the President, in his 
favorite pamphlet form, and cabal- 
ed with Wolcott and Pickering to 
obtain materials, gathered in their 
confidential intercourse with Mr. 
Adams, in the cabinet, to give point 
to the assault. The pamphlet was 
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issued. It damaged the author 
only, and that irretrievably, with 
his own friends. They were weary 
of his arrogance and dictation. 
The President’s friends were outra- 
geous, and Mr. Adams, himself, de- 
nounced his assailant as the great- 
est intriguer in the United States. 
Nothwithstanding the opposition of 
Hamilton, and his attempts to get 
up another candidate, Adams re- 
mained the candidate of the Fede- 
ral party. Mr. Jefferson, postpon- 
ing his love of the farm and his 
horror of the “splendid misery” 
which he had rejoiced at escaping 
four years before, was the candidate 
of the Republicans. 

The contest was general and 
warm. In New York the election 
went in favour of the Republican 
party. Notwithstanding his decla- 
ration that he would rather see Jef- 
ferson elected than Adams, Hamil- 
ton wrote a long letter to Jay, then 
Governor of New York, advising 
him to resort to a trick to defeat 
the enemy, and sustained his advice 
with the specious reasons that the 
ambitious are always ready with, to 
prove their projects essential to the 
public good. He admitted that the 
proceeding was out of the common 
course, but it was warranted, he 
said, by the crisis, and the great 
cause of social order. It was essen- 
tial to the public safety. It would 
never do to sacrifice the substantial 
interests of society to a strict adhe- 
rence to ordinary rules. Popular 
governments would prove engines 
of mischief, if while one party calls 
to its aid all the resources which 
vice can give it, the other confines 
itself to the forms of delicacy and 
decorum. Mr. Jefferson was an 


atheist and his election would be 
a death blow to the religion of the 
country. The letter was found 
many years afterwards among Mr. 
Jay’s papers, endorsed by him with 
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these words: “ Proposing a mea- 
sure for party purposes, which I 
think it would not become me to 
adopt.” There would have been 
no such scruples on Hamilton’s 
part. He was ready to set aside 
ordinary rules and delicacy and de- 
corum when substantial interests 
required it—the substantial inter- 
ests of society, with a party man, 
mean nothing more than the suc- 
cess of his party. 

The election was at an end. 
The Jacobin ticket was triumphant. 
As Hamilton preferred to see Jef- 
ferson elected rather than Adams, 
and yet had advised a fraud to de- 
feat Jefferson’s election, he must 
have had some ulterior project in 
view. The project was said to be 
the defeat of any election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President and the 
establishment of a provisional gov- 
ernment in the hands of the Fede- 
ral senate—or, it may have been, 
by a general confusion, to bring 
about the crisis to which Hamil- 
ton, as Morris declares, was always 
looking, and from which he ex- 
pected to obtain something better 
thana Republic. The project failed, 
but a new trouble arose. The elec- 
toral votes for Jefferson and Burr 
were the same in number, and the 
election consequently went into Con- 
gress. The Federal party began to 
talk of supporting Burr. Hamii- 
ton suggested to put him in for the 
plate, desert and ruin him, but ve- 
hemently opposed any earnest at- 
tempt to elect him. An earnest 
attempt, however, his party resolved 
to make. They ascribed his oppo- 
sition to personal hostility, to the 
fear of losing his State influence, 
to unwillingness that a President 
‘ should be taken from New York, 
as it might interfere with his own 
aspirations. Hethreatened to leave 
the party; they disregarded the 
threat. The whole of the Federal 
members but one voted for Burr. 
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The struggle was desperate, but 
vain, and Mr. Jefferson was elected 
President, and Burr Vice President, 
as the people intended. 

As Burr was not elected Presi- 
dent, the result was precisely what 
Hamilton desired and proposed. 
The contest was Burr’s ruin. Jef- 
ferson hated him. His friends fol- 
lowed his example, and Mr. Randall, 
true to the cause, reviles Burr’s 
memory, in writing Jefferson’s life, 
with the instinctive conviction that 
to cast unlimited odium on the one 
is necessary to the defense of the 
other. 

Jefferson’s intercourse with Burr 
began with cajoling him, and ended 
with an attempt to hang him. 
When it was rumored that the 
electoral votes were equal, Jefferson 
became excessively uneasy. He 
was “ightened at the thought of 
missing the “splendid misery” of 
the first office, and of being kept in 
the second, which he so much pre- 
ferred as easy and honorable. He 
expressed his apprehensions to his 
intimates, but to Burr, he writes as 
if there was no doubt about the 
result, whatever certain “ high-fly- 
ing Federalists” may intend. He 
congratulates him on the event of 
the election which had placed him 
in a position more honorable than 
any in the gift of the chief magis- 
trate; yet regrets, for himself and 
the public, that he should lose 
Burr’s aid in his arrangements. He 
had hoped to compose an adminis- 
tration whose talents and integrity 
would inspire unbounded confidence 
in the public mind, and adds, “I 
lose you from the list.” He is 
afraid that the evil genius of the 
country (Hamilton) may beat down 
the administration. A few weeks 
after the election in Congress, Jef- 
ferson declared that he had always 
thought Burr a man not to be 
trusted. 

There is no evidence that Burr 
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took any part in the contested elec- 
tion. The whole affair was out of 
his reach or controul. He cer- 
tainly did not bring about the equal 
vote which led to the contest. It 
was by no influence of his that the 
Federal party resolved to support 
him. He was not present to exer- 
cise any influence at all. He was 
at Albany, four hundred miles from 
Washington. For any intercourse 
between the two places, in the 
month of February, he might as 
well have been in the moon. The 
election was over in a week; it 
would have required three for any 
communication from one place to 
the other. Itis not pretended that 
any letter of his has ever been pro- 
duced, except one; that one, to 
Smith, expresses his resolution not 
to interfere with the wishes of the 
Republican party. Mr. Bayard, a 
leading Federalist in the contest, 
declared, after the election, that 
Burr had not interfered; that if he 
had, he might have been elected ; 
that he (Bayard) thought less of 
him for not interfering. He sub- 
sequently declared and swore that 
he voted for Burr because he was 
the best and ablest man. This tes- 
timony is worth an ocean of the 
gossip in which Mr. Randall in- 
dulges. He begins every statement 
that he makes on the subject with 
the phrases, “it is said,” “it was 
believed,” “it was supposed,” “ it is 
probable,” “it is possible ;” and he 
winds up his reasoning with the 
declaration, that it does not much 
signify whether it be conclusive or 
not; that one baseness, more or 
less, is unimportant in a life of in- 
famy, about the “ general colouring 
of which there is no dispute.” 
Burr has been the object of so 
many slanders, one need not scru- 
ple about daubing him with an- 
other. Lay iton. They have been 
so numerous, one more, true, doubt- 
ful, or false, can make no difference. 
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These defilements, coming as they 
do, remind us of the adventure of 
Gulliver among a certain filthy race 
that he compares to our own, when 
he was assailed from all quarters, 
very much in the same unsavory 
manner, producing a similar gene- 
ral effect. The colouring that Mr. 
Randall says no one disputes, is the 
foul coloring that Burr’s enemies, 
of all parties, with Jefferson and 
Hamilton at their head, have heaped 
upon him. 

If we areto take a man’s char- 
acter from his enemies, we shall 
place a very low estimate on Jeffer- 
son’s or Hamilton’s claims to truth, 
chastity, good faith, or common 
honesty. Jefferson was denounced 
by the whole Federal party as an 
atheist, a profligate, a rogue, who 
had cheated his British creditors 
and devoured the portion of the 
widow and the orphan, a blasphe- 
mer, who said of a dilapidated 
church of Christ, that it was good 
enough for one who was born in 
amanger. He was regarded as 
crafty, base, aud designing, desti- 
tute of every virtue, the enemy of 
law, order, and stable government. 

Hamilton, according to Mr. Ran- 
dall, was ambitious, licentious, un- 
scrupulous, false, engaged in a con- 
spiracy against the liberties of his 
country; involved in an intrigue 
with England and a South Ameri- 
can adventurer against the Spanish 
possessions ; if not a fraudulent spec- 
ulator himself, devoted to gettin 
up financial projects which enabled 
others to be so; a cabaler with 
Adams’ cabinet to obtain treach- 
erous disclosures for an attack on 
Adams’ character; a proposer of 
a political fraud to Jay, which Jay 
scorned to countenance; a promo- 
ter of standing armies, taxes, debt, 
for his own aggrandizement—to 
exalt his station. Mr. Randall quotes 
Mr. Madison as saying that Wash- 
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ilton, Washington. He declares 
that Hamilton was unpopular in 
his State, in his city, in his neigh- 
bourhood ; that the people detested 
him as he despised and hated the 
people; that his party disliked him 
or his domineering arrogance, and 
that nothing less than his death, 
which Mr. Randall, in his inflated 
and grotesque rhetoric, calls “a 
baptism of blood,” could have re- 
stored him to their favour. They 
were willing to renew their devo- 
tion, then, only when he could no 
longer dictate and domineer. 

Is there any thing in the general 
colouring of Burr’s character worse 
than this? If such be the reputa- 
tion of Jefferson and Hamilton, 
when assailed by one party only, 
and defended and praised by the 
other, what are we to expect for 
Burr’s, when pursued, alive and 
dead, by the hatred and vindictive 
slanders of both?—-when maligned 
by all and defended by none? They 
abuse him universally, and then 
turn about and make the universal 
abuse the evidence of his guilt. 
The argument is short and easy— 
Burr, they say, is infamous—why ? 
Because every bodysaysso. Every 
body says so—why? Because Burr 
is infamous. The slander, by an 
easy process, is made to prove it- 
self. “ We always thought,” “it is 
universally believed,” “it is every 
where said,” are the stereotyped 
answers to every attempt at doing 
justice to the dead. The little ad- 
ditions and helps to this standing 
argument are amusingly absurd. 
At three years old, Burr was a dirty, 
mischievous little fellow, by his mo- 
ther’s account. She little knew 
what harm she was doing him in 
saying so. Behold the coming 
man, exclaims one. But, to say 
nothing of the fact that most little 
boys are dirty and mischievous, the 
man was remarkable for scrupulous 
neatness. Ah! says the accuser, 
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the dirty clothes foreshadowed the 
dirty morals. He was an admirer 
of Chesterfield’s letters, adds an- 
other, and therefore should be ex- 
cluded from the pale of society. 
But the writer of the letters was 
always in the foremost rank of fash- 
ion, influence, and office, in Eng- 
land. Talleyrand condemned him, 
says a third—Talleyrand who, from 
his birth, never had a scruple to 
overcome or a principle to violate, 
whose sole rule of action and test 
of right and wrong, were his own 
interest or convenience—his opin- 
ion is appealed to in a question of 
moral merit when Burr is the party 
assailed. He was not an aid of 
General Washington, says another; 
he was an aid, but left his post at 
the end of six weeks, adds a fifth 
accuser. But is it really a very 
serious offence not to have been 
an aid of General Washington, or 
to have run away from the toils of 
the desk for the excitement of the 
field? Even Hamilton, who was 
an aid and remained one for four 
years, was always grumbling and 
seeking a pretext to abandon his 
place. Burr was a Cataline, a con- 
spirator, a Buonaparte, designing 
to overturn the government, is the 
charge that his friend Hamilton 
made against him in that vague 
declamation which was always ready 
for every opponent. But where 
is the shadow of evidence? Where 
is the probability, the possibility ? 
It is the character by which Ham- 
ilton is himself described—the pur- 
pose with which he is himself con- 
stantly associated. He, according 
to Mr. Randall, was the Cataline, 
the conspirator, the Buonaparte of 
the country. Heit was who wanted 
nothing but opportunity, and was 
constantly seeking to make it. 

We are accustomed to see Burr 
from the point of view which has 
been formed by the vindictive slan- 
ders of all parties. They see him 
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what they have made him—the 
object of universal obloquy. Look 
at him from another—view him in 
the position in which he stood at 
the time of Hamilton's denuncia- 
tions. He was elected Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States by the 
Republican party. He was sup- 
ported for the Presidency by the 
whole Federal delegation in Con- 
gress with one exception. He filled 
the chair of the senate with high 
distinction ; he presided at the trial 
of Chase, in a time of great party 
excitement, with unsurpassed judg- 
ment and impartiality; he deliv- 
ered an address, at the end of his 
term, which all parties admitted 
was a model of senatorial grace, 
elegance, and dignity. During all 
this period he commanded respect. 
Are these things consistent with 
utter depravity? Was all this pos- 
sible with any man as vile as he is 
represented to be?!—so vile that no 
additional baseness could degrade 
him? Was Burr any worse than 
the class to which he belonged (— 
the class of politicians and hunters 
for office and power. 

Such was his position when 
elected Vice-President. What is 
there in his life sinve that time to 
produce the vindictive contumely 
of which he has been the victim ? 
Apart from his loose morals which 
existed before, which Hamilton 
shared, which success would have 
so gilded and concealed that they 
would have been forgotten, there is 
no subsequent event in Burr's life, 
bearing 6n his character injuriously, 
except his duel with Hamilton and 
his Western adventure—a duel 
fairly fought, for just provocation, 
where the wrong doer refused to 
apologize or explain, but answered 
the first request for one or the 
other, by an intimation that he 
was prepared for a challenge and 
expected one, and an ill-judged 
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adventure, of which no one knows 
anything definitely, which could 
have resulted in harm to none but 
those engaged in it—these things, 
helped by the influence of the 
pulpit, the press, the partizans and 
party of Jefferson, on the one 
hand, and of Hamilton on the 
other, brought ruin to the fortunes 
and reputation of Aaron Burr. 
They were the pretexts, not the 
causes of party hatred. 

Of the duel there can be but 
one opinion. No man, with a 
mind open to truth, can read the 
correspondence without admitting 
that Hamilton wasshuffling and irre- 
solute, unable todisavow theslander, 
unwilling to apologize to the slander- 
ed, ashamed to refuse a challenge, 
since he had twice before provoked 
one for less cause, yet anxious to 
evade it, estopped from condemnin 
a practice which his whole life had 
sustained, but securing, by. a sort 
of posthumous blow, the imputa- 
tion on his antagonist, of shooting 
a man who never intended to re- 
turn his fire, and, nevertheless, 
leaving it doubtful whether he did 
not return it. The whole transac- 
tion produces the impression vnly, 
that Hamilton’s conduct was wrong 
and indecisive throughout. The 
results that followed the duel—the 
denunciation, the inquest, the pre- 
sentments of grand juries, sermons 
eulogizing the man who, as the 
preachers knew, died in an act at 
variance with the laws of God and 
man—these things are discreditable 
to the character, not of Burr, but 
of those who engaged in them, 
Impartial lookers on judged of the 
event very differently. A Southern 
gentleman of high character and 
intelligence, an old Federalist, who 
happened to be in New-York at 
the time, was accustomed to say 
that, although all his sympathies 
were with Hamilton, he was obliged 
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in justice to admit that Burr was 
right, and Hamilton wrong. The 
testimony is conclusive. 

It is hardly possible to speak 
seriously of the terrible western 
roject which frightened Mr. Jef- 
erson from all sense of justice, of 
the obligations of law, and of the 
dignity of his high office. In an 
age like this, when the Union is 
torn to pieces every day, by 
speeches in Congress, popular meet- 
ings and legislative proceedings— 
when newspapers urge it, when 
arties are formed on it, when pol- 
iticians advise it and make it a test 
of patriotism to seek it—is it not 
something ludicrous to charge a 
man with infamy, even if his 
purpose had been to do what we 
all talk and boast of being ready 
todo? But it was not his pur- 
pose. The idea is absurd. There 
was no feeling, in the popular 
mind, to act upon in that direc- 
tion. But there was another feel- 
ing. The hostility of the western 
people to Spain had been strong 
and increasing for years. It grew 
out of the attempt of Spain to 
debar them from the nayigation of 
the Mississippi. It had been fanned 
by the encouragement of the 
American government, as appears 
from a report of Jay, in Trescott’s 
Diplomatic History. It was easily 
excited to action, and if Burr at- 
tempted to excite it, he was only 
attempting to do what has immor- 
talized the heroes of San Jacinto, 
and sent Houston to the Senate of 
the United States. It is almost 
certain that Wilkinson favored the 
design. With his help, the plan 
was easy. It was in his power to 
bring about a collision between the 
Spanish and American troops on 
the frontier. The western people 
would have rushed into the conflict 
and the rest was not difficult. But 
Wilkinson preferred, to the uncer- 
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tain successes of a military adven- 
ture, the safe rewards of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, for destroying the man whom 
he once hoped to have made the 
ornament of his administration. 
He betrayed Burr. The proclama- 
tion, the military seizure, the trial 
of Burr, urged on by the impatient 
zeal of the Chief Magistrate, fol- 
lowed in succession. The prosecu- 
tion was unsuccessful, in spite of 
all his efforts. One of the witnesses, 
betrayed into perjury before the 
court, went out and poisoned himself. 
The attempt of Jefferson to destroy 
his friend Burr, failed, and he was 
obliged to content himself with 
pursuing him by other means than 
the hangman and the gallows. 

Mr. Randall’s narrative, at the 
close of the second volume, has 
not yet reached these patriotic 
exploits of the sage of Monticello. 

e are yet to learn what gloss he 
will put on the vindictive proceed- 
ings of Mr. Jefferson in relation to 
Burr, for which there is no intelli- 
gible reason, except the desire to 
ruin a man whom he detested the 
more cordially because he had for- 
merly flattered him, The remem- 
bered condescension stimulated the 
hate. 

In Time’s high court to which 
we have alluded, we are all servi- 
tors bound, in every case, to exer- 
cise an honest impartiality—to do 
justice and to love mercy. Itisno 
faithful performance of this duty to 
rest contented with vague impres- 
sions, picked up at hap hazard— 
least of all is it so, when there is 
something anomalous or extraordi- 
nary in the cause or character which 
we undertake to judge. Such was 
the case of Burr. He is held up 
as the object of universal obloquy 
by the popular outcry. Why is 
this? In what is he a worse man 
than his neighbours ?—than the man 
to whom he was opposed all his 
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life, and who is the subject of gen- 
eral eulogy? Is it in his morals? 
Hamilton has proclaimed to the 
world his own reputation for licen- 
tiousness, and ‘that of the worst 
character. Is it for political in- 
trigue? There are facts that estab- 
lish the justice of Adams’ declara- 
tion that Hamilton was the great- 
est intriguer in the United States. 
Is it that Burr caballed in opposi- 
tion to party ties and obligations ? 
Hamilton was a cabaler against 
Adams with his cabinet, during his 
whole administration’, and assailed 
him, with their help, at its close. 
Is it in projecting an attack on our 
Spanish neighbours? Hamilton was 
embarked in a secret plot for the 
same purpose on a larger scale. 
Is Burr charged with conspiring 
against the government? Hamil- 
ton is accused of hating and de- 
spising it, of desiring to introduce 
corrupting influences into it, of look- 
ing all his life for a favorable crisis 
to overturn it. Whose courage was 
of a higher type than Burr's? 
What man ever bore misfortune 
with manlier fortitude? Who has 
ever shown a more devoted affec- 
tion to children and friends, or has 

ossessed more expansively and ac- 
tively the virtue that covers a mul- 


titude of sins? All very true, says 
one party, but his devotion to his 
daughter, who is sneeringly called 
the “divine Theodosia,” and his 
affection for his grandson, were 
modifications only of his self love. 
I admit, another remarks, that he 
had virtues and high qualities, but 
every bad man has high qualities 
and virtues. Drive out a popular 
prejudice with a pitchfork, it will 
pertinaciously return. It is not 
contended, let it be remarked, that 
Burr was a saint—a man of pure 
morals and irreproachable conduct ; 
that is not the issue before the 
court—but we maintain that he 
was not worse than his fellow poli- 
ticians, not worse than Hamilton, 
standing in his sheet, before the 
public, and confessing what he calls 
his “conjugal infidelities,” nor than 
Jefferson, charged with basely be- 
traying his trust and assailing the 
virtue of women entrusted to his 
guardianship. The infamy heaped 
on Burr is therefore disproportion- 
ate and unjust, and has been pro- 
duced, extended and preserved, not 
by his evil deeds, but by the com- 
bined malignant hatred only of the 
two great parties. The sleuth 
hounds of Jefferson and Hamilton 
have been always on his track. 





VINES. 


Look at the heedless profligates, that stroll, 
Indifferent, reckless, where they bend their steps, 
But with a sort of heedless, headlong joy, 

Over green knolls, still twined in airy folds, 
With the lithe grasses of long sunny slopes. 
They ’mind us of your vagabond strollers’ lives, 
That, following in the sunshine, flung at ease, 
Forget the flight of Time, and make no terms 
As cunning men, with future; still content 

To play with passing hours, as if with flowers, 
And, having drunk in all their little scent, 
Fling them aside forgetting. 
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Mont-Cenis at Midnight. 
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SKEfCHES OF TRAVEL. 


{A Contrast—The Snow-clad Pass of the Mont-Cenis at Midnight—Descent 
Twenty-Hundred feet into a Coal Pit; Cathedral Service in York Minster— 


Lake Scenery of Westmoreland.] 


PART I. 


“ The thrilling regions of thick ribbed Icr.”—Shakspeare. 


I may have read “ Alexander 
Ross all over,” yet it does not fol- 
low that 1am “a great Philoso- 

her!” However, I have been 
higher up and deeper down recently 
than at any one period of the same 
duration of my life; and I favor 
you with sketches, more hastily 
written than is usual with me, of 
things as they exist at the extremes 
—above and below ground. Nei- 
ther is offered as any thing extra- 
ordinary; I make no attempt at 
fine or striking description; but 
simply relate my “ travel’s history” 
unvarnished. 

Three weeks since in reaching 
Paris from Florence, through Turin, 
I was on the top of an Alpine Pass 
eight thousand or more feet above 
the level of the sea: and the only 
things around save the horses, the 
Diligence and ourselves, were ice, 
darkness, cloud and heaven. There 
was no earth visible, for the wheels 
of the Traineau, on which we were 
drawn, slided over the snow. But 
to proceed in order: 

Snel the Diligence at Turin, 
at 2 o'clock, P. M., for the passage 
of the Mont-Cenis over the Alps, 
on the direct road to Lyons. I had 
crossed this Pass five months before 
on my way to Florence, in my 
second visit to Italy; and both times 


it was my misfortune to reach the 
mountains after dark. Even in the 
streets of the city (Feb. 11th) it 
was intensely cold, and as I walked 
along the banks of the Po, here a 
a small stream compared with the 
swiftly rolling, majestic current I 
had seen near Padua, the wind 
blew terribly, and gave a foretaste 
of what was to be expected on the 
higher region of the Alps. I found 
four passengers in the interior of 
the Diligence, including two French- 
men and an Italian Roman Cath- 
olic Priest—whom, after speaking 
with for two hours, I discovered pos- 
sessed also some very broken Eng- 
lish; he having resided fourteen 
years in America. Note : acquisi- 
tiveness small in this individual! A 
jolly Frenchman rattled off Ais lan- 
guage in fine style, the true “ pteroen- 
ta verba” fell from his glib tongue,* 
and I was gratified after my long ab- 
sence in hearing again a genuine 
Frenchman'sFrench. For months! 
had been listening to Italians speak- 
ing it. How one Hikes to hear a lan- 
guage he knows however imper- 
ectly, well enunciated by a native. 

As we approached the Alps, al- 
ways in sight, snow appeared on 
the ground ; and when, about six 
o’clock, we commenced the actual 
ascent, every thing was white. The 





* I am fain to lug in a little Greek to apply to this mere Frenchman ; but surely 
the most mellifluous of Homeric lines—descriptive of the honied words of the 
sweet spoken Nestor of Sandy Pylos, seems very apposite and arises unbidden : 


Lod xai dao yracens werirog yAuxiwv Zéev addy. 
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season was one of unusual severity, 
and throughout Savoy and France 
it was snowing—there being in- 
deed so much ice upon the Rhone, 
that boats ceased to run, and upon 
arriving there, I may say in antici- 
pation, we were compelled to take 
the Diligence from Lyons the entire 
distance to Chalons. 

To cross a mountain chain at any 
time is impressive, but an Alpine 
Pass at night, peculiarly so. It be- 
came so intensely cold that we shut 
ourselves in the interior as closely 
as possible; extra padded overshoes, 
cloaks, scotch shawls, over-coat, not 
merely stood me in good stead, but 
were absolutely necessary. In the 
middle of the night we knew, but 
only by a process of reasoning, that 
we must be nearing the highest 
summits. But it was not, until we 
were summoned to vacate the ve- 
hicle, in order to continue our route 
across the ice upon sleds, that we 
could survey the external world 
around. Too cold to observe, I 
only glanced abroad upon nature in 
its most forbidding and terrific as- 
pect—one not unmingled it is true, 
with sublimity, but still calculated 
to inspire awe. I saw in the moon- 
light the cold, bleak, icy desolation 
of the scene: mountain peaks fierce 
and scowling, closed up the outlet 
on every side, as if to dispute inch 
by inch the escape of the adventur- 
ous traveler. It was midnight 
upon the tops of the frozen Alps, 
no habitation near, and only a few 
mountaineers, scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished in the uncertain light, 
whose duty it is to accompany and 
conduct the traveler. I thought 
how different was this secluded 
world, at this hour, to the warm 
atmosphere and busy life of the 
Café San Carlo, which I had left 
eight hours since in the plain be- 
neath! That these people are here 
on their cold service every night— 
when the world in cities are at the 


play, the dance, or ~—_ tran: 
quilly in their beds, is really food 
for reflection, We crowded quick- 
ly into the new vehicle, closed it up 
as tightly as possible, and were 
dragged silently and unconsciously 
for hours still on our solitary path. 
Each one muffled himself in his 
own supply of garments; the at- 
mosphere of the very straw in the 
bottom of the vehicle in which our 
feet were buried had no warmth 
about it; I never before knew what 
intense cold without wind was. No 
one spoke. Before us was an un- 
certain path, and around naught 
save wintry desolation, tall ranges 
of snow clad peaks, and monarch 
mountains covered with everlasting 
ice. There is no other scene on 
earth like this. “About high Moun- 
tains there is a feeling,” saith the 
poet, but it is one of a peculiar kind 
and with additional accompani- 
ments, when you are among them 
in the middle of a winter’s night— 
all around is frosty white for many 
a mile, and with no living being 
but the few guides and horses ; 
from whose nostrils the breath 
freezes, whilst the skins of the lat- 
ter smoke with vapour. 

Although no season of the year 
was colder than this, yet the weather 
was in other respects favorable.— 
The passage is never without dan- 
ger—for even when the path is not 
obscured by increased fall of snow, 
yet the towrbillons, or wind clouds 
sometime sweep the fine particles of 
what has already fallen in great 
quantities over the traveler, bury- 
ing him beneath it. The conductor 
must push on to avoid it—for blind- 
ed by the particles, the narrow way 
is lost, and an error of a few feet 
suffices to throw man, horse and 
vehicle adown sheer precipices 
where, did they survive the fall, it 


would be needless to search. It 
would require the language of poe- 
try, not at my disposal, to convey 
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the finest impressions of such a 
scene and its accompaniments as 
a passage by night over the Mont- 
Cenis. But yet it is a thing of every 
day occurrence, and the mail and 
passengers are conveyed over with 
scarcely an interruption the year 
round. Spring is really the pe- 
riod most to be dreaded—when 
avalanches, loosed from their fas- 
tenings, acquire in their descent 
constant accessions of weight, ve- 
locity and power. 

Morning came. The sun rose 
and shot life, animation and splen- 
dour amid those mountain solitudes 
still seen in our rear—staining each 


glittering peak withrosy light, it 
flooded and flushed them all crimson 
from base to top. “A thing of 
beauty,” I, after John Keats, ex- 
claimed, “Is a joy forever.” 

The officers for the collection of 
customs, a cold reality next encoun- 
tered, passed us over lightly com- 
pared with the search their prying 
fingers gave the kind old Priest.— 
They expected booty, it seemed, un- 
der those humble Domenican vest- 
ments of doubtful yellow, and I was 
shocked by the spare ceremony 
used. Even without his night cap, 
never a plainer man had my eye 
rested upon. 


PART Il. 


THE CONTRAST, 


“Shapes hot from Tartarus!”’—Croly’s Cataline. 


After I reached England and on 
my way to Scotland, I had directed 
my course through York to see the 
Minster, and to listen to its glorious 
cathedral service in a structure 
which compares with, if it does not 
surpass, anything Gothic, certainly, 
in Italy. I hope no one has the 
hardihood to declare that it equals 
that at Cologne. I there for the 
first time heard the Church service 
chanted. Body, soul, and spirit 
were stirred within me; those chords 
vibrating aloft, the voices of those 
choristers resounding through its 
lofty aisles, thrilled me with pleas- 
ure. I felt an intense, inward sat- 
isfaction and actually trembled with 
enjoyment. This was no mere re- 
ligious enthusiasm, but a deep, heart- 
fat delight, a quiet half-frenzied 
ecstacy—the sentiment of praise and 

atitudeinspired by music. I would 
follow up a certain note (a boy’s 
voice) which rung through the 
Cathedral clear, soft, and mellow, 
and voluble as a bird’s warbled 
melody—trace it in all its windings 


through the harmony of those celes- 
tial utterances, until it died away in 
the final close. All the while I 
feared (the only painful feeling) that 
it would too soon come to an end, 
and only wished that all whom I 
loved could be there with me to ex- 
perience a like contentment—as if 
of a sensation never vouchsafed 
them. Thinking of the twenty- 
thousand choristers of King David’s 
household, I wandered away, in 
feeling subdued to the sclemnities 
of the occasion and the place. Let 
me repeat that I am not harrowing 


up a scene for the display of mere 


fine writing, for not the best music 
of the Chapel St. Roch in Paris had 
ever produced the same effect— 
with all the kneeling forms around, 
the perfume of radiien censers, Or 
the display of candles and gilded 
insignia of Priest and Arch deacon. 
The windows in the Minster of 
stained glass, called the “ Five Sis- 
ters,” are high, rich and elaborately 
wrought. 

When in Scotland, let me say 
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also, by way of episode before I ar- 
rive at the main subject of my story, 
that though I did not like the young 
Lochinvar : 


“Swim the Esk river where ford there 
was none,” 


yet I 


Forded the Tweed where there was one! 


Having accomplished this feat in a 
sulky, at Abbotsford near to which 
there is a very good crossing place ! 

Finding myself at New Castle, 
with the adventurous disposition of 
an American I asked for a Coal 
Pit to go down into. They said 
the deepest was at Sutherland, some 
twenty miles off, to be reached by 
Railroad. I was alone, but set out 
“upon the word.” Sutherland is 
on the North sea, and one of the 
finest bridges I have yet seen, built 
by the Engineer of the tubular one 
at Menai, spans the river—while 
ships pass under and need not 
“ Vail their high-tops lower than their 

ribs 
To kiss their burial,” 
as the wealth-laden Eastern Argo- 
sies described by Shakspeare. 

The entrance to the Pit was not 
more than a mile from the Railroad 
station at Sutherland, and was only 
indicated by a few low houses scat- 
tered about its mouth: every thing 
looking as black as Erebus. Upon 
presenting myself and asking of a 
Collier if I might be allowed to de- 
scend, I was directed to the Bureau. 
The Proprietor at the same time 
imforming me that it was not usual 
to grant permission to the unrec- 
ommended, yet upon considera- 
tion, kindly:waived objections in my 
favor. I had alluded to a Pass-port 
in my pocket! But who cares for 
such a nuisance among the British ? 
—that which conducts you so safe- 
ly on the continent, and especially 
in Italy and its Austrian dependen- 
cies, and which after a while you 


actually begin to value—it has 
cost youso much money. Be it 
said though that not alone to 
Austria or Sardinia or Tuscany, 
or any other poor petty Kingdom 
partly dependent upon strangers, do 
we of a Republic possessing untold 
sums, whose disposition disquiets the 
possessor, pay for the liberty of 
passage. Three of us were mulcted 
in the sum of thirty francs by our 
own Consul at Marseilles for per- 
mission to embark in a steamer— 
which we did not do. The traveler, 
whether wealthy or indigent, who 
wanders abroad for improvement, 
and seeks education and expansion 
of ideas in noting foreign customs. 
is taxed by his own wealth- bloated 
Government! The unconscionable 
Harpy! 

The Englishman demanded noth- 
ing of me after ten minutes conver- 
sation. He said few or none of my 
countrymen had before applied.— 
Inviting me to be seated, he sent 
for some one and directed him to 
make certain preparations. In the 
course of a half hour I was led into 
an adjoining house, put in charge 
of an old lady, who ushered me 
into an upper room, flung a parcel 
of garments upon the floor and bid 
me put them on. “ What?” I de- 
manded, “ take off every thing ?”— 
“Yes,” she replied. I had not 
thought that all this was necessary. 
However, to hear was to obey, for 
I was “in for it,” as they say in 
America, Accordingly I soon found 
myself in puris naturalibus save 
shoes and socks. The first thing I 
entered into wasa yellowish flannel 
inexpressible, which fitted, as all 
garments of that figure are usually 
reported to fit. Then followed an 
exuberant pair of black woolen pan- 
taloons with a leathern strap, and 
buckles to fasten it around the waist. 
Next came a superabundant jacket 
of similar material and color, and 
fitting like its predecessors—a leath- 
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ern skull cap with the front behind 
completed my costume, and left me 
an opportunity of knowing how I 
looked out of broad-cloth and black 
beaver. I thought I more resem- 
bled a race rider than any thing 
else—my cap giving a character to 
the entire physiognomy. Without 
my cap I did not look like any ob- 
ject I had ever before seen. 

And now, me voila en costume de 
miner, my fidus Achates, the only 
being present who spoke English, 
(and who was as black as his pro- 
fession could well make him,) took 
me to a large shed-like house, where 
ascending a short stair, he pointed 
to the black entrance to the Pit— 

‘which possessed an air quite Jn- 
fernal, About twenty men were 
grinning around me—whom five 
Anticerys would not have cured of 
soot—talking a foreign language. 
It certainly was not Hnglish. I as- 
severate that I understood not a 
word they said when they spoke to 
each other; as little as a Paris- 
ian, or any other who understands 
French, knows of what the natives 
about Toulon or Cannes say—a 
jargon half Moorish, half Saracenic 
and as barbarous as their manners. 

One’s heart beats a little more 
rapidly it must be confessed, when 
they tell him to jump with five or 
six such fellows, into a squarish 
oblong basket or box, to be let down 
by machinery, through such an 
opening, somewhere into the bowels 
of the earth—going as it were into 
another world, which world the en- 
trance vividly suggests. But a good 
traveler who wishes to see and learn, 
should always at such moments dis- 
trust and even disregard the car- 
diac movements. Accoutered as I 
was, in jumped I and bade them 
follow, and I soon found that the 
motion had more to do with the 
stomach than the heart—I felt a 
qualmish feeling at the pit, similar 
to that arising from one continued 
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descent in a swing; every body 
knows how that affects one. You 
move by machinery, and very fast, 
but you have plenty of time to 
think ; so that if you feel badly you 
need not hope to get over it direct- 
ly for you take some time, six 
minutes I believe, to get to where 
you are going. The thing is 647 
yards deep, nearly twenty hundred 
feet-—somewhat deeper down than 
the distance from St. Michael’s 
Church to the Battery in Charleston. 

When you get about the middle 
you hear something whiz past you, 
and they ask, “did you see the 
people?” “No!” I exclaimed.— 
“ Well, they passed you.” “What 
people?” “The workmen.” It 
seems that when one box or set of 
boxes, ascends the shaft, another 
descends. But they move so si- 
lently and swiftly that in passing 
one only sees something whip by. 
I have just read in a recent paper 
that two boys whilst descending, a 
side of the ascending car tilted them 
over, and they fell 70 yards to the 
bottom. Now that I may suppose 
myself there also, let me say that 
the shaft is in shape a rectangular 
parallelogram some 12 or 15 feet 
by 8 or 10, divided throughout its 
whole extent by a septum or parti- 
tion of board, which by the well 
known chemical law serves to ven- 
tilate the entire mine below—as is 
the case in all ordinary chimnies 
where the same conditions exist. 

I did not see at all the portion of 
the shaft through which constantly 
escaped the impure current. We 
of course employed the other, which 
was just large enough to contain 
the two cars: the one ascending 
and the other descending and which 
move upon flat iron wires passing 
over pullies, I presume. The strands 
of wire are twisted together, and 
must be of great strength as they 
have frequently to support ten ora 
dozen cars laden with coal, or hu- 
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man beings—scarcely distinguisha- 
ble from an equal bulk of the 
former. The sides are dripping 
wet, and crouched down in the bot- 
tom of my car with the uncouth 
companions telling me to be care- 
ful, and cautioning me to avoid 
putting hands or elbows out, I came 
to know the use of the leather cap 
with the abnormal front. It pro- 
tected the ooze, which splashed in 
from penetrating between the back 
of my neck and my yellow shirt ; 
around the collar of which, I forgot 
to say, the old lady had gracefully, 
and at the same time picturesquely, 
tied a black silk handkerchief. To 
whom it belonged I don’t know, 
but it kept out both the draught, 
which on account of the velocity 
with which we moved was very 
great, as well as the water coming 
in freely from the sides. 

Although I could not feel very 
classic or much in the humor for 
reminiscences of this sort, yet I 
could not help recalling the deserip- 
tion of Father Aineas’ descent with 
the Cumzan Sybil into the realms 
below. Quere? would he have 
consented to have gone by any other 
than poetical machinery ; I went 
really by Mr. Watt’s invention.— 
Cramped in every limb, I did not 
know whether to be glad or sorry 
when I attempted to jump out at 
the platform ona level with the 
floor of the mine, which we finally 
reached. The shaft was sunk still 
deeper and terminated in a kind of 
well to collect the water that dripped 
from the sides; I believe this ex- 
tension was about 40 feet deep— 
but I don’t pretend to recollect 
what was then told me, for I hada 
a fulness and felt a swimming of 
the head; and they instructed me 
to go and take a seat that was 
scraped out of the coal: in order 
they said, to let the eyes get accus- 
tomed to the darkness—or rather 
to make darkness visible. I could 


have opened the iris much quicker 
with a bit of belladonna, for the Sir 
Humphrey Davy Safety Lamp, they 
gave me to hold in my hand, blind- 
ed me much less than a great big 
torch they had down there: which 
a@ priori I had supposed was for- 
bidden, défendu a la rigueur. They 
could never explain to me the logic 
of having in their hands a dozen 
Davy Fire-Damp Lamps, and a 
fellow in front with a five wick light 
without any wire-gauze or giass 
protecting it. And with this we 
went to the extreme end of one of 
the subterranean channels. 

I had always, and perhaps others, 
also, have imagined that a Coal- 
Mine was an immense Chamber 
with lofty black roofs and hundreds 
of persons digging away at it—all 
in one grand hall of illimitable 
height. I found it entirely other- 
wise. Even at the opening, where 
I found myself upon being let out 
of the cars, it was not more than 
forty feet diameter, Ithink. From 
this point ran out in radii at irregu- 
lar angles excavations varying in 
breadth from six to ten feet—these 
often extended fully a mile from 
the mouth of the shaft (where is 
the only point of entrance and exit) 
and I followed one very nearly that 
distance from the orifice. They 
have branches or tunnels, like roads, 
which are made as the coal presents 
of a certain character, or as liberty 
is allowed them of working. When 
an excavation has extended a cer- 
tain distance they merely block up 
its entrance where it unites with 
the main trunk. These branches 
converge, diverge and ramify in 
many directions, so that it is quite 
easy to get lost; the guide informed 
me that this sometimes occurs to the 
miners, as without lamps it is as 
black as pitch—or to be independ- 
ent of a simile—charcoal. 

When we had groped our way, 
some distance, often stooping to 
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avoid touching the roof which was 
frequently supported by logs and raf- 
ters to prevent caving in of the flakes 
of coal, we came upon quiteavolony 
of miners: who were in a species of 
house dug out of the side of the 
main passage and lined with wood. 
They seemed quite naturalized and 
contented, and as I passed with my 
guide, one asked for a shilling for 
what he called the right of way.— 
This was no place to dispute such 
claims, however arbitrarily present- 
ed, so I gave it him quite placidly. 

Besides I had suffered from a feel- 

ing of confinement and stifling op- 
pression, with a desire to be freed 
without useless delay from this in- 


cubus—this consciousness of great 


superincumbent weight pressing 
from above. 

From this spot ran off three other 
channels, all descending quite per- 
ceptibly, and so narrow as only to 
be big enough for the small cars of 
coal which pass on iron rails laid 
upon the floor. Entirely filling the 
entrance of one narrower than these, 
to my surprise I came upon ahorse! 
I never saw his head, for it was not 
toward the mouth, and the passage 
was so narrow he could not turn in 
it. He was a clever dappled grey, 
in harness and quite fat. I suppose 
he thinks man is a*very meddle- 
some animal to take him out of his 
fresh air, and bring him down here 
to carry up a parcel of coal, for 
which he does not see the imme- 
diate use—as he would of a bundle 
of hay for example. 

Pursuing another passage, there 
was a room lined with boards, and 
having down here all the appear- 
ance of a furnished apartment— 
which as the guide said, “ was like 
a gentJeman’s Hale, (Hall.) Along- 
side of an immense boiler of an en- 
gine which had been brought from 
above, was a begrimed savage at- 
tending— who very confidently 
levied something for showing it. I 


was never more convinced of the 
ambitiousness of man than on this 
occasion. As we penetrated still 
deeper and further, and it grew 
hotter, more close and confined : 
being nearly five hundred yards 
from the entrance, I picked out a 
piece of the genuine ore, put it in 
my pocket and proposed returning. 
The Guide replied that I had seen 
enough, and that it would be use- 
less to penetrate quite to the end ; 
there, in the obscurity, I could dis- 
cern a light glimmering several 
hundred yards down a black chan- 
nel of Tartarean aspect, where a 
few workmen were employed.— 
The floors were often very wet and 
muddy,and the heat really oppress- 
ive—though I had now in a meas- 
ure, lost the feeling of fulness about 
the head, which I had at first found 
extremely uncomfortable—not know- 
ing to what it might lead. 

‘ The exit was much more agreea- 
ble than the descent—upon the 
same principle that the rise in a 
swing is more agreeable than the fall. 

I have no space to insert all the 
information elicited from my attend- 
ant; but conclude by saying that 
the old lady above ground had an 
extensive tub of hot water for me, 
and I was soon dressed like a citi- 
zen of the world. As in most of 
the cottages of England in which I 
have entered, the majority of the 
books were religious, consisting of 
the Bible, Prayer books, devotional 
poems, and occasionally a volume 
of Travels. As all parties smiled 
when I left, I presume they were 
satisfied with the douwceur made 
them. 

That evening I was on my way 
to Melrose Abbey; of which the 
trusty keeper replied to my demand 
for a bit of the old relic to take 
with me for memory: “Not a 


crumb !” “Not a crumb!” Would 
it be believed, Walter Scott never 
saw Melrose by moonlight! How 
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the poets do fib! In conclusion, 
and in brief: Yarrow for me is still 
“ unvisited,” yet : 

“ From Sterling Castle I had seen 

The mazy Forth unraveled ; 

Had trod the banks of Clyde, and Tay, 

And with the Tweed had traveled.” 
I have also seen the Lakes of West- 
moreland, the floating Isles of Der- 
went-water, the soft landscape of 
Windermere and Rydal Water ; 
wandering over the scenes, and as- 
cending alone Nab-scar, and other 
mountains which the sometimes 
very flat and wordy Lake Poets, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 


The New Moon. 
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and Wilson so truthfully describe. 
They are almost as pretty as Como 
and the Borromean Islands on Lake 
Maggiore—though these were vis- 
ited in June and the former only a 
few days since. I have since, with 
whatever of romance it permitted, 
steamed over every variety of Scot- 
tish Loch; and now, independent 
of wind and sail, invoke the same 
agent to transport me to my be- 
loved home; convinced at the end 
of my journey, as I was at its com- 
mencement, of the correctness of 
Horace’s assurance to his friend 
Bullatius : 


“ Calum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt.” 








THE CYPRESS, 


The Cypress soars, 

Gigantic columns from an archéd base— 

It springs above the swamp, with great flat dome, 
Fringed with the Drued moss ; and stands aloft 
Sweet emblem of the virtue in old age, 

That waves paternal arms o’er feebler forms ; 
And, bearded with the grey of old, yet mocks 
Decay in feeble tribes. The tooth of time 

Gnaws unavailing on its mighty trunk, 

And the storm howls as vainly on its brow. 





THE NEW MOON. 


We do not watch, 
Without emotion of humanity, 
The dark eclipse of that maternal star, 
Whose light of love, so dear to all that love, 
Goes out—and but a silver thread remains 
Untouch’d by dark, about her ample brows. 





nS 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF JERUSALEM.* 


The work of which the title will 
be found in our rubric, comes to 
us in form of a goodly octavo, of 
620 pages, on fine paper, hand- 
somely stereotyped, and illustrated 
by foursteel engravings, three showy 
illuminations, nine lithographs, and 
forty-five wood engravings. + 

The publishers claim for it the 
very highest degree of merit; how 
far correctly we shall see as we pro- 
ceed. Of the author we happen to 
know nothing but what he Ins told 
us of himself; that he is a physi- 
cian, a missionary, and an enter- 
prising traveler. Whether a preach- 
er or not, we are not clear from any 
thing in his book. We are even 
somewhat in the dark as to the de- 
nomination of Christians with which 
he is connected. It appears near 
the end of the book, that they are 
probably Christians. As this sect 
is scarcely known by name in the 
South, we may explain, that they 
are Independents in Church govern- 
ment, (Congregational,) Immersion- 
ists in their mode of baptism, Ar- 
minians in their faith, and some of 
them Unitarians. Indeed, we do 
not know how they differ from the 
“Free Will Baptists,” except by an 
affected name. 

But to the work. “The City of 
the Great King,” say the publish- 
ers, “ on every page of it shows the 
extent and accuracy of his labors ; 
and his Map of Jerusalem, now be- 
fore the public, is justly esteemed 
the only reliable one known.” This 
announcement is ambiguous, and 


may mislead the reader. If it should 
be taken to refer to the maps in 
this volume, it would produce a 
grievous disappointment. Of these 
three are put down in the List of 
Illustrations, viz: Maps of Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern Jerusalem ; 
of which that of Medizval Jerusa- 
lem is wanting in our copy, and the 
other two are Lithographs, and al- 
ready so much worn and so ob- 
scure, as to make parts of them un- 
intelligible, as well as severely to 
try the eyes of the reader. We 
learn from a note on page 106 that 
reference is had to a large sheet by 
the author, entitled “Map of Jeru- 
salem and Environs from Actual 
and minute survey.” This map we 
have not seen; and on sending to 
New York find that it is not to be 
had in that city. In reading the 
book, therefore, we have been ob- 
liged to use the really accurate and 
reliable plan, accompanying Wil- 
liams’s great, truly,learned and sat- 
isfactory work, entitled “The Holy 
City.”"+ The ignoring of this noble 
and scholar-like work, as well as 
the world-renowned labors of Drs. 
Robinson and Smith, in the outset, 
does not strike us very favorably. 
The Introduction, by the author, 
is even more ambitious and boastful 
than the prefatory flourish of the 
publishers. Of the Map, he says, 
“nothing is hazarded in saying, 
that it isthe only correct one in ex- 
istence.” (The italics are ours.)— 
Of this we have grave doubts. Wil- 
liams’s map or plan was drawn with 





* The City of the Great King; or Jerusalem, as it was, as itis, and as itis to 
be. By J. T. Barclay, M. D., Missionary to Jerusalem. Pa. James Challen & 
Sons, 1858. 

Second Edition, London, 1849. 2 vols., large 8 vo., pp. 496 and 600, witha 


“Historical and Descriptive Memoir,” pp. 164, which is also published (with the 
plan) separately. 
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great care in its outlines from one 
in the British ordinance office, 
taken by a corps of scientific engi- 
neers, after laborious measurements 
with theodolite and chain, of every 
part of the city excepting the “Ha- 
ram-es Scherif:” and that from 
neighboring buildings which gave 
a sufficiently accurate view of its 
distinctive features. We have great 
faith in instruments. We remem- 
ber but too well our own astonish- 
ment at the difference between the 
ocular surveys taken from different 
points, in our early attempts at sur- 
veying, and the actual results in a 
plan carefully drawn from compass, 
chain, and field book. Dr. Bar- 
clay’s measurements were no doubt 
accurate, as far as they went, butit 
Goes not appear, that they extended 
to a general survey of the city.— 
Some merits are certainly not to be 
denied him. He had a better op- 
portunity, owing to peculiar cir- 
cumstances, than any modern trav- 
eler of exploring and minutely ex- 
aming tbe precintsof the “ Haram,” 
which include the area of the Tem- 
ple. His partial explorations of the 
ancient system of water works are 
extremely curious, mostly new, and 
graphically described. Most of the 
pictorial illustrations (exclusive of 
the maps) are claimed to be ori- 
ginal, and are well executed. and 
valuable. 

But when we come to the letter- 
press, we find an admission of our 
author, on page xxi, quite fatal to 
our reading his work with entire 
satisfaction :—“ Much of the work 
being very hastily written, at odd 
intervals, by the way-side, during 
an extended tour through the Uni- 
ted States, and indeed all of it 
currente calamo, under most disad- 
vantageous circumstances, can, of 
course, lay no claim to literary 
merit—be its pretensions to truth- 
fulness of detail never so confi- 
dently asserted.” Now we really 
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can consider this as no better than 
an attempt to throw dust in the 
eyes of the reader. No man has 
a right to compose and publish a 
book under such circumstances, 
and then claim for it a decided su- 
periority over the carefully written 
a matured and accurately 

ighed statements of some of the 
best authors of the age. Three 
courses were open to the author— 
1. To publish a book of sight- 
seeing travel and adventure, in 
which every candid reader will for- 
bear to condemn hasty impressions, 
statements not very carefully stu- 
died, and even some manifest mis- 
takes. 2. To lay his manuscript 
aside for a careful revision. And 
3. Not to publish at all. But to 
set forth, with pompous pretensions, 
a work so hastily written, seems to 
us a fraud upon the buyers. Had 
the fault been only a want of polish 
and elegant .r ee of rounded 
periods, and finish and grace of 
style, it would have been easily 
pardoned by scholars, There are 
many such faults in the book ; and 
as the above extract would lead us 
to expect, much graver ones. Not 
only is the style, in many of the 
historical and critical disquisitions, 
often clumsy, interlarded with slang 
phrases, unworthy of a man who, 
in other parts, writes well ;. but 
sometimes so obscure, that after 
three readings of a paragraph, we 
could searcely make out a meaning 
at all. However much we may 
delight in beauty and finish of style, 
we can easily pardon the want of it 
in a work like this. But it is hard 
to pardon a want of perspicuity, 
unless with those readers, who, the 
less they understand, the more they 
admire. The work, in this respect, 
forms a very striking contrast with 
the two others, with which we have 
felt bound, as faithful reviewers, to 
compare it. Williams’s narration 
is considerate, dignified, cautious 
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enough, and flows on like a noble 
and graceful stream, conscious of 
its strength. Robinson’s is some- 
what hard and dry, but manly, busi- 
ness-like, and clear as crystal. 

But the greatest fault of all in 
the first part of the book, “Jerusa- 
lem as it was,” is one which, i 
great degree, vitiates also the lear 
and otherwise valuable researches 
of Robinson, viz: a horror of tradi- 
tion. Whatever is asserted by the 
monks inhabiting the sacred locali- 
ties, be they Latin, Greek, or Arme- 
nian, is, according to these authors, 
ipso facto false. The matter re- 

uires no farther examination on 
that point. They look rather to a 
searching examination of the pres- 
ent appearance of the localities, 
and to the analogy of the Arabic 
names still preserved. Now we 
would not neglect these latter 
sources of information ; though we 
are fully aware what changes time, 
accident, neglect, war, and barba- 
rism, have made in the works of 
man, and even in the face of nature. 
Mountains have crumbled, valleys 
been filled up, temples and fortres- 
ses have melted into thin air. Te. 
dious and expensive excavations 
must be made to discover even the 
foundations of many of the ancient 
structures. 

As to the knowledge of ancient 
localities to be obtained from mod- 
ern Arabic names, we will speak 
modestly, because we know little of 
the language. But we know well, 
from testimony and from the anal- 
ogy of the Hebrew, that in lan- 
guages cognate with it, the vowel 
sounds are of little consequence, 
and even some consonants may be 
transposed or even omitted, without 
vitiating the truth of the name. 
We know, also, the rigid perma- 
nence with which the original name 
adheres among all savage and half- 
civilized peoples. Considerable 


weight must, therefore, be allowed 


to evidence received from this source. 
But when we consider that the pro- 
nunciation of the Arabs, is as Dr. 
Barclay confesses, “slippery,” we 
believe also indistinct and variable, 
with some of its sounds inapprecia- 
ble to Western ears, we should 
hardly be willing to rely on this 
alone. 

On the other hand, we are far 
from unduly magnifying tradition. 
We do not doubt that many of the 
monks are liars. Indeed, we have 
been led by an eminent scholar, 
long resident in Turkey, now among 
us, to distrust the word of all the 
natives of Syria, whenever any- 
thing was to be gained by an un- 
truth. But the matter is not quite 
so simple as this. We do not judge 
in this as do some zealots in religion, 
who, hating Rome, think them- 
selves quite safe in the arms of sav- 
ing truth, by rushing as far from 
her tenets as possible. We rather 
think that, if there is a swamp on 
one side, there may be a ditch on 
the other. If there is danger in 
trusting to tradition, there is also 
danger in trusting to conjecture. 
If there is danger in credulity, there 
is no less danger in conceit, in the 
pride of discovery, in the vanity of 
originality,in the obstinacy of skep- 
ticism. 

But the question after all is not 
exactly between oral tradition and 
modern investigation on the spot. 
The location of many (not all) of 
the places justly to be honored, as 
connected with the history of God’s 
ancient people and the story of our 
redemption, was fixed in very early 
times—before, or in the times of 
Constantine, when every stone was 
turned and every corner searched 
out which could minister to knowl- 
edge, reverence, and devotion. We 
say deliberately, knowledge ; for we 
cannot quite believe, that such lights 
of their respective ages as Origen 
Eusebius and 8. Jerome were credu- 
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lous fools. We suppose it possible 
they might have known a thing or 
two as well as our Yankee travel- 
ing brethren. But these spots have 
been examined again and again, in 
the times of the Romans, during 
the occupation by the crusaders, 
and by learned and enterprising 
modern travelers. There is a very 
extensive literature on this subject, 
which we cannot stop to particu- 
larize, in Arabic, Latin, and all the 
more cultivated modern languages. 
We are disposed to give the writers 
of these various and voluminous 
works some credit. We suppose 
they had eyes and brains organized 
pretty much like those of men in 
our day. They did not always see 
straight, or always reason logically. 
We will make a great concession 
for a reviewer; we are not sure 
that we invariably do so ourselves.) 
Now, our objection to Dr. Barclay 
is, that, according to his own con- 
fession, some of his discoveries are 
against the whole stream of tradi- 
tion and historical evidence. It is 
possible he may be right in some 
cases, but until his results are ex- 
amined and one by compe- 
tent men, on the spot, we prefer to 
adhere to the old opinions of Christ- 
endom. We are sorry we cannot 
go into particulars. A full discus- 
sion of this matter would belong 
better to one of our heavier quar- 
terlies than to our limited space. 
We will simply allude to one point. 
We think that the location of the 
crucifixion and the holy sepulchre 
have been satisfactorily proved by 
Williams to belong to the places 
assigned them by tradition. 

In fact, it is the abuse of holy 
places, the puerilities of some of the 
traditions connected with them, the 
ridiculous, not to say disgusting 
ceremonies practiced there, that 
have driven men into the opposite 
extreme, and begotten a quite unne- 
cessary amount of scepticism. We 
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prefer to follow a middle course, 
and grasp truth with a firm and yet 
reverent hand, wherever we can 
find it. 

In ascertaining and establishing 
the localities, which may illustrate 
Holy Scripture, Williams’s book is 
by far the most, and Barclay’s the 

t satisfactory, of the three which 
we have named. His organ of self- 
esteem is too much developed to 
enable him to see clearly any thing 
not discovered by himself He 
takes a positive pride in being erra- 
tic and singular. The information 
which he has laboriously collected 
from Josephus and others, as to the 
ancient state of the city, is less 
clear and less well arranged, than 
in the researches of the learned 
Robinson. 

The part of the book, however, 
included under the head of “ Je- 
rusalem as it is,” is really in- 
structive and valuable. Our in- 
terest never fails in reading new 
descriptions of the Holy Land by 
eye-witnesses. We believe, that 
for the last quarter of a century, 
we have read some three or four 
volumes a year of travels in the 
East, that we have found something 
valuable in them all, and that the 
last has been devoured with as 
much zest as the first—and cer- 
tainly, not one of the least valua- 
ble, is this part of the work of Dr. 
Barclay. He is @ sagacious and 
good-humored observer, and de- 
scribes what he has seen with spirit 
and apparent fidelity. This por- 
tion of the book cannot be read 
without instruction and pleasure. 
Indeed, we would advise our readers 
to begin here. Whatever may be 
the apparent requirements of chro- 
nology, it is a more natural sequence 
to learn of an ancient place which 
we may visit, first, what it is, and 
secondly, what it was. The only 
thing of which we feel disposed to 
complain in this portion of the 
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work is the sneers (for they are 
nothing else) against the English 
Bishop at Jerusalem and the Anglo 
Prussian Mission there. Not that 
this touches our religious or other 
yo emer We do not approve 

e principles on which it is con- 
ducted. But there is a jealo 
meanness in one Missionary int 
foreign land, endeavoring to dis- 
parage another. If he has serious 
charges to prefer, let him bring 
them forward and prove them like 
aman. If not, let him not expose 
himself to the charge of envy and 
jealousy. 

The conclusion of Dr. Barclay’s 
book, “ Jerusalem, as it is to be,” is 
curtailed of its fair proportions, by 
the publishers’ not finding room 
for it in their already bulky volume, 
much tothe Dr.’s chagrin, as is 
natural, (for what author ever liked 
to burn his own MS.?) but very 
greatly to our satisfaction. It is 
simply in our opinion, like most of 
the interpretations of unfulfilled 
prophecy, worthless. For 1,200 
years and more theologians and 
non-theologians of all degrees of 
learning and ignorance, have busied 
hedsoees with the interpretation 
of the visions of Ezekiel and of 


St. John the Divine, A few have 
been cautious and considerate, and 
thus thrown some little light upon 
the dark passages of these most 
difficult books. A much greater 
number have, in rashness and pre- 
sumption, only heaped error upon 
error. Let them be. Time will 
clear up or confute them all. God, 
with whom “a thousand years is as 
one day,” will, in His wise provi- 
dence, bring about the fulfilment of 
His own words. When He shall 
elucidate them by events, they will 
be clear as day; till then the con- 
jectures and speculations of self- 
confident men, will but discover 
their own weakness and vanity. 

On the whole our readers will 
perceive that we like very much 
Dr. Barclay’s delineations of the 
present state of Jerusalem and its 
environs, and particularly the illus- 
trations, with the exception of the 
maps; that we consider him an 
excellent observer and describer ; 
but that we distrust his learning 
and judgment in all antiquarian 
researches, and decline taking him 
as our guide in the localities of the 
temple of Solomon, the Holy City 
of our God, and the footsteps on 
earth of our blessed Redeemer. 





THE SNOW DROP. 


The Snow Drop’s precious emblem ; its white flowers, 
Speak for the pure virginity of Hope, 

That, midst the shock: of winter’s fierce assault, 
Promises Spring ; and, rising midst the snow, 

Asserts its strength, its right to life and sunshine 

O’er all assailants! And the green spear hedges, 

With which it fences the pure virgin flowers, 

Assert the warrior—legions that arise, 

To guard the sacred shrines they consecrate ! 
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ECROPEAN ACQUAINTANCE.® 


A REVIEW. 


We are indebted to Mr. De- 
Forest for a very entertaining book. 
It is one of agreeable gossip and 
interesting description of men and 
things. Wearenotbored with long 
accounts of palaces and churches, 
pictures and statues, nor with 
the raptures, real or assumed, 
that the sight of European won- 
ders, ancient or modern, so com- 
monly produces among travelers. 
Even the eternal city excites no dis- 
position with him to trespass on the 
province of “Murray” and super- 
sede the hand book in long descrip- 
tions of galleries and ruins. His 
purpose is fo write a book about 
people, and not about stocks and 
stones, however respectable their 
standing in the world’s estimation. 
We approve the purpose. Ever 
since the days of Homer’s much 
enduring man, the man of inex- 
haustible counsels and expedients, 
who had seen many countries and 
observed the manners of their peo- 
ple, the most interesting part of a 
traveler’s narrative is that which re- 
lates to the men and women that 
he sees and to their sayings and 
doings. We are, therefore, obliged 
to Mr. DeForest not only for what 
he does, but for what he refrains 
from doing. 

We find him at Florence. How 
he came there we are not told.— 
He assumes very reasonably that 
we will give him credit for practic- 
ing no necromancy in transporting 
himself and his ailments from Con- 
necticut to the old world. 

In Florence he encounters Mr. 
Greenhough, the Sculptor, who 
earnestly advises him to carry his 


complaints to the water cure estab- 
lishment of the celebrated Priess- 
netz at Graefenburg, among the 
hills of Silesia. He had been there 
himself eighteen months, and was 
enthusiastic in his encomiums on 
douches and wet sheets. With a 
friend, Mr. DeForest bid adieu to 
the city of flowers and idleness — 
They traveled by the way of Venice, 
Trieste and Vienna. Two other 
Americans joined the party at Ve- 
nice, and the four enterprising ad- 
venturers, in a short time, without 
accident or adventure, arrived at 
Freiwaldau in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the damp and dripping prem- 
ises of the Silesian water doctor. 
It was in vain that the host of the 
Golden Star insinuated evil reports 
of musty lodgings and bad fare at 
Graefenburg. In vairhe promised 
them tubs bigger than those at the 
water cure establishment, sheets 
broader and wetter, and a skilful 
and resolute bathman to superin- 
tend and enforce their ablutions— 
They resolved to see the lion in his 
genuine character, and in his own 
Jair. 

In the neighborhood of Freiwal- 
dau, the travelers saw pleasant cot- 
tages, built of squared logs only, 
but adorned with flowers at every 
door and window. ‘They were im- 
pressed with the difference between 
the country and our own. We 
have the log houses, it is true, but 
not the flowers. Our national char- 
acteristic is to make war on the 
vegetable world in all its forms, not 
to foster it; to destroy, not to 
cherish or admire. When we have 
stripped the country as bare as 
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one’s hand, we shall turn about to 
plant it. 

As they approached the fountains 
of health, the weather though cool 
was charming. The landscape was 
buttered with sunshine—a tantaliz- 
ing condition for hills and valleys 
to be in among a set of ravenous 

eople on short commons, as thé 

riessnetz household is described 
to have been at all hours of the day. 
It is the figure of speech of a hun- 
gty man who could eat mountains 
of bread and butter. They met 
“ numbers of people of a cheerfully 
crazed appearance wandering con- 
fusedly hither and thither, like ants 
when you scatter their nest, all of 
them shabbily attired—some in 
linen, as if in derision of our flan- 
nels ; some bare-headed with clip- 
ped hair, others with towels about 
their temples, their 0 bulky 
with cups, or their shoulders har- 
nessed with drinking horns. Most 
of them carried thick canes and 
raced up the eminences with the 
oy will of Christian climbing the 

ill of Difficulty. Ladies too were 
visible, snoeless and stockingless, 
wading through the dewy grass.— 
They all kept in constant motion 
and seemed never to speak to each 
other. The centre of movement for 
this distracted crowd was an irreg- 
ular square, stony and verdureless, 
on one side of which rose two enor- 
mous ghastly buildings, constituting 
the establishment proper, opposite to 
which glared low, white-washed cot- 
tages, the lodgings of the invalids.” 

The account of unsavory smells 
had not been exaggerated. The 
travelers mounted the steps to the 
interior of one of the great build- 
ings, and approached the dining 
room with their handkerchiefs to 
their offended noses. The unpleas- 
ant smell however was not from 
the room or its guests, but from the 
economical Silesian custom of hav- 
ing pigs, cows, horses and men un- 


der the same roof. About the prem- 
ises every thing was plain and even 
coarse, the chairs unpainted, the 
table of deal, but the charge was 
proportionably moderate; almost 
ridiculously small. 

In reaching their lodging place 
the travelers went through water 
and mud. Water indeed met them 
every where, in every shape. They 
walked in it, drank it, plunged into 
it, were wrapped up in it, and wore 
it round their waists in the shape 
of wet towels moistened afresh 
through the day, by vigilant atten- 
dants. On their arrival they met 
a young Englishman and were eager 
to learn from him some of the in- 
flictions to which they were about 
to submit. Butin the midst of the 
interesting description, they saw the 
unhappy son of Albion seized by his 
attendant, hurried off to his quar- 
ters, and they heard, with a shiver, 
the splash of the wet sheet that 
covered him uplikea shroud. Ina 
short time, he dashed by them with 
wet hair, at a galloping pace, to 
seek warmth and exercise in the 
paths on the mountains. 

Atthe dinner hour nearly two hun- 
dred persons were assembled. They 
were hungry as wolves and paced 
up and down the long hall while a 
dozen curiously white faced dam- 
sels placed on the table smoking 
platters of meat and vegetables.— 
The food was detestable—great 
loaves of mahogany bread, bad veal, 
sauer-kraut, and dough balls. The 
dessert consisted of huge pies, two 
feet in diameter, and the cooks of 
the whole were of the devil’s pro- 
viding. At supper, they had sour 
and sweet milk, and the remnants 
of the mahogany loaves. But the 
rough fare was devoured as by 
wolves. The duckings and wet ab- 
dominal bandages gave the patients 
the appetite and digestion of Os- 
triches, and Priessnetz encouraged 
the invalids to feed without stint. 
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Our American party were duly in- 
troduced to wet sheets and douches, 
stripped of woolens & exposed to the 
chill influences of a summer climate 
that, even in summer, is compared 
to a Carolina December, or a New 
England March. They became in 
a short time savagely indifferent to 
discomforts, and wandered about as 
frantically as the older patients, 
bare-headed and bare-footed, catch- 
ing no colds, as civilized people do, 
and acquiring appetites under the 
influence of wet bandages to which 
a dough ball was as digestible as a 
boiled chicken. 

It is not surprising that the wa- 
ter doctor’s practice should have 
led sometimes to ludicrous results. 
One patient, a Mexican, having gone 
through the sheet, revolted at the 
tub, resumed his garments with all 
= speed and made the best of 

is way to the hot coast of his own 
country. Another unfortunate vic- 
tim fell on his knees to the inexora- 
ble doctor and begged him to bear 
in mind a wife and six children that 
the suppliant had left at home ex- 
pecting his return. A 

But there were others of far dif. 
ferent faith and practice. One old 
German Baron, of sixty-five, plump 
and rosy, had taken up his quarters 

rmanently near the establishment, 

e was never well any where else. 
He resolved to settle there for life. 
Why not? he had good society, 
good fare and lodgings at Fiewaldau 
and wet sheets and douches always 
on the watch for his complaints. 

Another notoriety was a Swedish 
Count, tall and stout as a grenadier, 
whose favorite fancy it was to wan- 
der about the woods, dressed in 
nothing at all, with an axe in his 
hand, cutting a sapling occasional- 
ly, to the amazement and amuse- 
ment of all the strawberry girls 
who laughed and ran away Sons 
the hydropathic Orson. 

One disease was beyond cure.— 
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All the water of Graefenburg, how- 
ever administered, whether in sheets 
or bandages, by bathing or swal- 
lowing, had no power to cure 
drunkenness, The more the liquor 
was forced out by these watery pro- 
cesses, the more resolved it became 
to get in. In tender consideration 
for these incurables, a wine cure 
establishment flourished on one of 
the neighboring hills, where on 
stated days, or perhaps every day, 
doctors, assistants and patients, all 
got jolly together, and laughed at 
the Jupiter pluvius of Graefenburg 
and his crazy worshippers, 

On Sundays and Thursdays, the 
great hall was prepared for dancing. 
All the neighborhood attended ; all 
were expected to dance; and Priess- 
netz with his family consisting of 
a grim wife and a daughter of great 
dancing capabilities, presided over 
the performance with a smile of 
approving good humour. At eleven, 
the dancing ceased, the bandages 
were all moistened and the patients 
went to their beds and scanty al- 
lowance of one blanket, to be waked 
up at day-light with new duckings 
and moistenings. 

Mr. DeForest’s faith and accom- 
panying works—things that should 
always go together—were duly re- 
warded. He recovered wonderful- 
ly—not exactly as he had expected, 
not by any grand crisis, an eruption 
or fever, boils or convulsions, but 
by a gradual restoration of strength 
and appetite. He could walk ten 
miles over the hills before break- 
fast; he could not only dispatch 
any quantity of sour or sweet milk, 
but was always in a condition to 
eat the cow that gave it. And all 
this by plentiful applications of wa- 
ter without and within. But the 
climate was detestable. It blew all 
the time and rained still oftener; 
the food was odious; the cookery 
worse, and so, with his cure only 
half achieved, leaving his compan- 
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ions to encounter the coming win- 
ter, he wandered away to look for 
some another water cure in a more 
favored land. 

By the kindness of the American 
Chargé at Paris he was directed to 
Divonne, in the South Eastern reg- 
ion of France, within fifteen minutes 
walk of the Swiss frontier, and an 
hour’s walk of Lake Leman, and all 
itscharms and wonders. The Geneva 
diligence carried the traveler to his 
destination of combined comfort 
and cure. The country on the 
route was notinteresting. The hills 
were round and bare. The peas- 
ants seemed poor. But they danced 
in their wooden shoes, on the mud- 
dy road, as gaily as those who en 
gage in the same amusement with 
silk slippers on chalked floors. 

At Dijon they received two other 
travelers, Scotchmen and brothers, 
delighted to talk with strangers in 
their native tongue, instead of the 
rheumatic French to which they 
had been confined since they left 
home. Down from the brown top 
of Jura they drove furiously into 
the wonderful valley of lake Leman. 
The lake shone in a setting of moun- 
tains ; under the bridges of Geneva 
flowed the humid glitter of the 
Rhone, and behind, in blinding 
whiteness, towered the sublime 
brotherhood of the Swiss moun- 
tains. 

You don’t mean to say that those 
are the real Alps, said the younger 
Scotchman, pointing with the stem 
of his clay pipe at Mount Blanc 
and company. To be sure they 
are, answered the brother who had 
been there before. 

“Dear me! God bless me! how 
remarkably small they are! Why 
I expected to see them stick up 
right over my head. Where’s the 
tobacco, Jim, Ill take another 
smoke.” 

And so many others feel under 
like circumstances, willing to ex- 
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change for a pipe or segar all na- 
ture and art, ruins and statues and 
pictures; Rome even, and Raphael, 
and Niagara itself, although they 
are not always as frank as the 
Scotchman in making the confes- 
sion. 

At Divonne, under the auspices 
of Dr. Paul Vidart, everything was 
charming; flower beds and fountains 
and graveled walks and trees, and, 
within doors, crimson curtains and 
pianos gave an air of cheerfulness 
to the establishment. Even the 
dogs appeared free from all sour or 
cynical humors. One, a decided 
humorist, put out his tongue, as the 
new comer passed him, and assum- 
ed a quizzical air that seemed to 
say, “Here’s another of ’em. I 
shall see him in the brook to-mor- 
row. I know where they'll put 
him in—not a warm nor dry place 
neither.” 

There was a great improvement 
at Divonne over the rude and some- 
what savage Graefenburg. The 
lodgings were more comfortable; the 
fare was of more wholesome mate- 
rials, and better cooked, and. the 
company more sociable and enter- 
taining. But the water cure enthu- 
siasm was of a more moderate type. 
There was no rushing about the 
woods and hills, without hats or 
shoes, with linen dresses, in cold 
weather, and heads wrapped up in 
wet bandages. Things were de- 
plorably comfortable, and Mr, De- 
Forest mourned over the effeminacy 
that threatened to make Divonne 
the Capua of his hydropathic hardi- 
hood. 

He was comforted, however, by 
the opportunity he enjoyed of learn- 
ing French. He set resolutely to 
work and spoke nothing else. Very 
hard work it was at the beginning 
—very difficult to enable his Paris- 
ian acquaintances to understand 
that he was talking their language, 
and not Yankee or Indian. But 
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the French are polite listeners.— 
His progress was rapid and he ac- 
complished in a few months what 
years are insufficient to achieve un- 
der other circumstances. There is 
no piace so favorable for acquiring 
the language, as one like the water 
cure. Every body unbends and is 
sociable. Dignities are laid aside, 
and the advantage of practice with 
gentlemen and ladies of the purest 
accent may be enjoyed every day. 
After supper they assembled in the 
common parlor where there was 
music and reading, and sewing and 
conversation. Mr. DeForest plung- 
ed into the talk bravely; began 
sentences without knowing where 
they would end; held long collo- 
quies in which he was puzzled to 
understand his own share of the 
discourse ; saluted the ladies freely 
after the fashion of the continent; 
and adapted himself thoroughly to 
the gregarious, sociable nature of 
his brother and sister invalids. 

In theirevening assemblages they 
engaged in dancing and in games of 
various kinds. “Fox and geese,” 
or as the French call it, “ Rat and 
Cat,” was an especial favorite. In 
it, all sexes and ages took part, 
young girls and the grave old Pas- 
tor Passwant, patients and visitors 
all with inextinguishable merriment. 

Then there were riddles, guess- 
ings of proverbs, and various plays 
attended with forfeits. On one of 
these occasions, Mr. DeForest was 
condemned to dance some queer 
dance for the company’s amuse- 
ment. He gave them “Juba” with 
all the flourishes and variations.— 
It was an immense success. It 
was “comique! charmant! tres 
curieux.” It was repeated night 
after night. A Swiss Minister, with 
large black beard of Apostolic dig- 
nity, was the most enthusiastic of 
many pupils in learning the step. 
His success was complete and 
every day after his bath he assisted 


the re-action of the system by dou- 
ble shuffle, and hoe corn and dig 
potatoes, round the billiard room 
and down the passage ways, to his 
great delight and the envy of the 
less successful disciples. His pur- 
pose was to provide a pleasure for 
his children on his return home. 

The company at Divonne was of 
great variety. Among them wasa 
noble family of Russia, but of Ger- 
man descent, consisting of a Coun- 
tess and her son and daughter— 
They were of simple and unassum- 
ing manners, as all gentlemen and 
ladies are. A little incident is re- 
lated in reference to them which is 
very charming. The daughter was 
seated in the parlor with some other 
ladies busy with books or embroid- 
ery, when her mother, the Count- 
ess, came in. She was not imme- 
diately seen by the daughter and 
Mademoisselle Arnaud, a young 
lady of Geneva, sprang to a chair 
and with a graceful gesture invited 
the Countess to sit down by them. 
The daughter rose too, but was an- 
ticipated. Without a word, she 
went up to Mademoiselle Arnaud, 
bent down and kissed her cheek, 
and then quietly returned to her 
seat and resumed her employment. 

One of the Divonne celebrities 
was Monsieur Trocon. He had 
been asoldier, was aman of thews 
and muscles, broad in the shoulders, 
full in the chest, and, we suppose, 
thin in the flank, as Scott and James 
describe their Athletes as always 
being. He was a Republican, in- 
clining to red, hated priests and 
aristocrats worse by a great deal 
than the devil himself, with whom 
indeed his associations had been 
much more intimate. In his boy- 
hood he had been present at a bar- 
ricade fight in one of the Paris 
ementes. He was an apprentice at 
the time and with his brother work- 
men took a part in the skirmish. 

“ Sometimes,” he said, “we ran 
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from the soldiers; sometimes I 
thought my last day was come.— 
Then we would take a new post at 
a corner and shoot at them down 
the street. I cannot tell if I hit 
any body, and during all the time 
I never aa what we were fight- 
ing about. If any one had said to 
me, Trocon, what do you want? I 
could have given no answer. But 
how we fought those beggars of 
soldiers. Mon dieu! I laugh now 
when I think of it.” Trocon, we 
suppose, knew as much about the 
cause of quarrel as nine hundred 
and ninety-nine ina thousand of 
those engaged in political quarrels 
ever know of the causes for which 
they are fighting. 

Besides his patriotic battles, Tro- 
con had fought a duel. “I was 
living in Paris,” he said, “when a 
young fellow from the country came 
to see me. He was the son of an 
old friend of my family, so I made 
him see the town. One day we 
took Chairs outside of the Café 
Tortoni and demanded something, 
I forget what, coffee and brandy 
perhaps. Close by us were a cou- 

le of officers, lieutenants, fellows 
just from the ranks, real bears. One 
wanted a light for his cigar and, 
without asking permission or touch- 
ing his hat, turned to my friend 
and lighted from him. My young 
friend got all red, but not knowing 
the world, he kept silent. I took 
the matter in band. “ Monsieur,” 
said I, “that is not the manner of 
a gentleman who lights his cigar.” 
“ It seems to me,” he replied, “that 
it concerns your comrade, and not 

ou.” “Monsieur,” I said, “I make 
it concern me. My friend is a 
stranger and I demand that you 
make an apology to him.” One 
word led to another and we resolv- 
ed to fight the next morning in the 
wood of Bologne. Eh! well! we 
met ; it fell to his lot to fire first.— 
He raised his pistol, pulled and 
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n ver hit me. Then I pulled and, 
my God! I never hit him neither. 
Eh! well! that ended the affair 
and I have never seen the beggar 
since.” 

After the coup d’etat by which 
the Republic was suddenly convert- 
ed into an empire, the police be- 
came very strict. The queer cos- 
tume of the water cure patients 
subjected them occasionally to the 
suspicion of being wandering So- 
cialists or Red Republicans. One 
day a Trooper detained DeForest 
and a companion until they could 
give a satisfactory account of them- 
selves, 

“I must have a reform in the 
costume of my patients,” exclaimed 
Dr. Vidart. “Why, the devil! it 
is scandalous to have them going 
about in such a style as to be taken 
up for vagrant republicans.” 

“Excellent! replied his father- 
in-law, a jolly red faced Genevese. 
I cannot for my part understand 
why he let any of you go about at 
all. The trooper Send out that 
you were not runaways. Well! 
what of that? It was clearly his 
duty to take you to some Bedlam 
or other and put you out of the 
way of doing harm to sane peo- 
ple.” 

In pursuit of letters from home 
Mr. DeForest went to Paris. There 
he met Neuville, a friend whom he 
had left at Graefenburg, who told 
him of Priessnetz being dead, and 
of the dissolution of the establish- 
ment. Priessnetzhad been the ge- 
nius loci, and nobody could be found 
to fill his place. But how could it 
happen, asked DeForest, what could 
make him die? Where were the 
water, the tubs, the wet sheets? It 
was not their fault. He had been 
kicked by a horse twenty-five years 
before. He would have died any 
day in that time but for the water. 
There was an organic derangement. 
The water cure could not do mira. 
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cles. Eh! well! as Trocon would 
say, he is dead in spite of douches 
and ice water. 

In Paris the friends amused 
themselves as they could. They 
entered into an extensive gastro- 
nomic philosophical investigation of 
restaurants and eating houses in 
general. Among the houses they 
encountered some very suspicious 
looking joints, whether of mastiffs 
or water dogs, they could not make 
out. One of the cheap dishes was 
milk and rice, and very palatable 
they found it. But they heard 
queer stories of the milk—that it 
came from the brains of the calf 
instead of the udder of the cow— 
and they were not adventurous 
enough to patronize the new mode 
of supply. 

But they longed for Florence, 
and to Florence they went. There 
among flowers and music, vibrating 
between the Café Doney and the 
charming Caseine where the inimit- 
able Austrian military bands played 
the finest opera music three times 
a week for the public enjoyment, 
within sight of all that is beautiful in 
Nature or exquisite in Art, adepts 
in the dolce far niente, they indulged 
their lotus eating propensities, ob- 
livious of their distant democratic 
home. 

Even in Florence, however, there 
were some curious specimens of hu- 
manity to break the smooth monot- 
ony of the scene. One of these 
was Major O’Rourke. He was an 
irascible man, had fought many 
duels, and even quarrelled with his 
wife. They divided the world be- 
tween them ; the lady retained Ire- 
land and so kept the field; the Ma- 
jor retreated to Italy. One day 
news arrived that the wife was dead. 
A friend undertook to break it to 
the husband. He found the Major 
at his breakfast in a very ill hu- 
mour from certain gouty visita- 
tions. 
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“Good morning, Major,” said the 
Comforter, “I am glad to see you 
looking so well.” 

“T am looking a confounded lie 
then,” growled O’Rourke, “I have 
got a confounded pain in my knees.” 

“ Ah! misfortunes, it seems, never 
come single; have you seen the 
papers ?” 

“No, nothing in’em. What do 
I want to see the papers for?” 

“ But bad news come by the pa- 
pers sometimes.” 

“Let it come and be hanged.” 

“T mean personal bad news.— 
Soémething that would affect you.” 

“Not a bit of it. I defy you— 
My money all safe—three per cents 
—safe as a jail.” 

“But you have friends.” 

“Don’t care a button for them.” 

“But your wife, sir! suppose you 
were to hear that your wife was—” 

“Was what?” roared the Major, 
starting up, forgetting his pains and 
upsetting his toast and butter.— 
“What do ye mean? Is the old 
woman dead? You don’t mean to 
say the old woman has actually 
dropt off.” 

“Yes, Major, she died three weeks 
ago.” 

“ Now, really, you don’t mean to 
say so; why this is the greatest 
news I ever heard in my life. I’m 
glad you stepped in. Sit down and 
take some breakfast. So, the old 
plague is really dead. Well, well! 
I am very glad to see you.” 

Mr. DeForest went to Rome and 
was not satisfied. He expected to 
hear the tramp of legionaries on 
the Flanuriean way; to see august 
shades pass by in consular robes on 
the hill of the capitol ; and, instead 
of these, he beheld nothing but 
tourists, guides and beggars. We 


cannot help thinking that his ex- 
pectations were somewhat extrava- 
gant, and that hisimagination might 
with more reason have anticipated 
what he actually found. 
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We leave Mr. DeForest as we is a democratic freedom very toler- 
would an agreeable companion.— able and not to be endured ; and 
He will permit us to make a sometimes, in his pleasantries, he 
parting remark. He has on one does not sufficiently bear in mind 
or two occasions taken slight liber- the maxim, that it is the perfection 
ties with the King’s English, which of art to conceal art. 








THE LOVE-BABE BEAUTY. 
SONNETS. 


There is a Babe of Beauty in each breast, 
Which, if we nurse with a discretion wise, 
Will grow to perfect likeness of the skies, 

With sunniest aspect, and a soul possess’d, 

Of heavenward hopes and fancies; eyes of blue, 
Large, dewy, bright and blessing ; lips that blow 
Like roses in the breast of Spring: a glow 

Of cheeks like sunset, blending with the dew 

Of starlight, on its lips shall be a song, 

Of summer ; and in every thought a wing, 

To bear it upward, as when birds that sing, 
From passionate raptures, dart in flight along, 
Through virgin forests, singing lullabies, 

That make earth feel that o’er it hang the skies. 


Il. 


Alas! how little care have we to nurse 
This love-babe Beauty! as in richest wood 
We find the reptile innocent of good— 
The frog, the toad, the loathsome—and, still worse, 
The venomous, the serpent! Even while sing 
Birds overhead, gay colors on each wing, 
And the white rose and red, the jessamine, 
And thousand other flowers of rarest hue, 
And fragrance, with delicious influence woo 
Our steps to wander on through mazy twine 
Of the deep forest ; So within the heart 
Keep dark companions ; nestling close beside, 
This babe of Beauty ; and with treacherous art, 
They strangle, ere its eyes may open wide. 


Ill. 


Oh! Passions base of man, that even prey 
On manhood’s bright possessions! Avarice, 
Gaunt even in gluttony ; hearts, that, in a trice, 
Mock lost resolves and virtues ; appetites, 
That drench the soul in madness, and still sway 
To the worst overthrow of Good Intent ; 
Why are ye fates to this sweet Innocent, 
This child of fond, immaculate delights, 
This Babe of Beauty? which, if ye would nurse, 
Would save ye from the bondage and the curse ; 
Would bring ye to the beauty in the skies ; 
The beauty blessing earth; the good, pure, brave ; 
All that ye need, and all that Heaven denies 
To him who is of his own blood the slave! 
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THE CHIMNEY CRICKET. 


I. 


When the dusky shadows glide 
Through the porch at Even-tide ; 
And the wintry faggot’s blaze, 
O’er the wall fantastic plays ; 
And the household friends appear, 
Each in the accustom’d chair; 
Grandsire old, in seat of pride ; 
Son and wife on either side ; 

. Urchins on the knee astride ; 
Slender maid, in volume lost, 
Reading rapt of true love cross’d ; 
Ere the evening board is set, 

And the urn is hissing yet ; 

Then, as if the whole were met, 
Unto whom his song is bound ; 

In his circle gather’d round ; 

Then, with lay of measured mirth, 
Sudden, from the silent hearth, 
One chimney cricket chirps refrain, 
Fitting the domestic strain ; 
Singing of the pleasant peace, 

And the household’s fair increase ; 
And the quiet gliding on 

Of the years, from sire to son; 

Of old house and ancient state, 

Not too high to anger Fate ; 
Modest worth, and working brave, 
Which, of yore, the homestead gave ; 
And maintain it with a fold 
Growing well, though growing old ; 
Planted like a rock, and strong, 

In God’s favor, just so long, 

As the cricket sings his song! 


Il. 


For, ’tis not a fable all, 

That predicts the honsehold’s fall, 
When the cricket leaves the wall. 
Household insects—bird that clings, 
To the roof-tree, while it sings, 
Which, for full a hundred springs, 
He hath held, and rear’d his young, 
Speaking each the self-same tongue, 
Of safe Homestead, happy still 

In the blessing of Good Will, 

And God’s bounty: Dog that waits, 
Watching nightly near the gates, 
Like a sentry: faithful guard 

Of the dwelling and the yard; 
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Puss, that purring, coil’d up snug, 
Keeps the centre of the rug; 

All have instincts fine, that teach 
Presciences we cannot reach ; 

All domestic, all designed ; 
Waiters, watchers on mankind ; 
With the family allied, 

Sharing in its pain and pride, 
Shrinking never from its side ; 
And by chirp, or howl, or song 
Signalling the threatened wrong ; 
Hurt or hindrance; beast of prey ; 
Sudden tempest ; sad decay, 

As the household wastes away ; 
Or, in hours of peace like this, 
Chirrupping domestic bliss ! 


Ill. 
Grateful to my thoughts and ear, 

Is at dusk the song I hear, 

Of our cricket in the wall, 

Timéd well to sober fall ; 

With a strain monotonous, 

Suiting the well order’d house ; 
Suiting well the set of sun; 
Conflict over, toil well done ; 

And the pleasant calm which brings, 
Sweet repose for striving things. 
Song of grave solemnity, 

For his spouse and children three, 
As for mine—though more there be ; 
Three or thirty—which you will, 
But a well train’d household still ; 
Making, it would seem, a grace 
Fitted to the homely place ; 

Giving thanks for daily food 

To the Giver of All Good. 

Even as we who smile, declare 
Bounty that receives no prayer, 


Needs none, if proper thought be there ! 


IV. 


By the lonely hearth I sit, 
Watching, while the figures flit 
O’er the walls ; or, in the fire, 

See the phantom shapes expire ; 
Cities, and their domes, in flashes, 
Tili they fade in the gray ashes ; 
Start, to hear the sudden shock, 
The knell’d-hours upon the clock ; 
But never lose the cricket srain, 
Changing never his refrain, 
Which would seem, in purpose vain, 
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Murmuring, “ wherefore all this stir, 
Half life’s struggle is to err !” 

He, the best Philosopher ; 

Satisfied with lodging small, 

But a dry one, in close wall, 

Anda single burden ditty, 

Dull enough to move the pity, 

Or the scorn, of captious city ; 

Ever bent on insect ranges, 
Constant only seeking changes, 
With a lizard lust for sunshine, 
And, ’twixt mammon, gammon, moonshine, 
Showing butterfly propensity, 

With scarce butterfly intensity. 


Vv. 


“ Better,” quoth he, “ watch the fire, 
See sparks kindle and expire, 
Than indulge in vain desire ; 

Half your strifes of men are flashes, 
That go out in smoke and ashes ; 
Half your struggles but a run 

Of brown lizard after sun; 

Half your pleasures or your pains 
But a worm’s, for silken gains: 

The best part of life made bitter, 
Withits cares, for idle glitter ; 

And the soul’s most noble powers, 
Flung away, through fruitless hours, 
In a fond pursuit of flowers ; 
Flowers, or phantoms—vainer far 
Than the hope to pluck the star ; 
Prism rays of fancy, gleaming 
Through the fairy realms of dreaming ; 
Every power of virtue wasted ; 
Flowers tainted soon as tasted ; 
Allbecause of that vain struggle, 
Still pursued through strife and juggle, 
To assert, on painted pinion, 

O’er still meaner things dominion ; 
Moving motes of meaner station 
Into vulgar admiration !” 


vi. 


‘* Better far, my evening prattle, 

Purr of cat or low of cattle ; 

Bark of dog ; or chirp of sparrow, 

To avert of Fate, the arrow ; 

Take the sting away from being, 
Teach your young one’s truthful seeing, 
And conduct them to the beauty, 

That lives sure through homely duty ! 
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Here, beside the evening fire, 

You shall guide the young desire ; 
Train the heart with modest lesson, 
And the noble soul to press on, 

In the walks, or high or lowly, 

Which the endowment renders holy !” 


Vil. 


They are sleeping, all my young, 
And their mother; not a tongue, 
Save that whose moral hath been sung, 
Makes a murmur through the house! 
O’er carpet runs the mouse ; 
Heedless of the cricket, he, 

Though still rather shy of me! 

And that cricket’s song, but late 
Full of meaning, sinks to prate, 

The mere click, clack, dull, debate, 
Such as to the common sense, 
Offers little recompense ! 

Yet, me thinks, he might have said, 
What’s been running in my head. 
And, with such a notion, he 

Shall never be dislodged by me! 
Ah! dear drowsy chirper, why, 
Should I lodging place deny, 
Though thy prattlings never cease, 
When they promise house-hold peace ? 
*Till the house itself shall fall, 

Take the freedom of the wall, 
While it pleaseth thee to hold 
Tenure in the mantle old! 

Rear thy tribes to teach mine own, 
When both them and I are gone ; 

It would please me much to know 
That when hence, perforce, I go, 
Thou or thine, shall sing for mine, 
Teaching them the instincts fine, 
Which may lead to the divine ; 

All the sweet morality 

Of that constancy in thee, 

Which thou still hast taught to me! 
They shall keep the household fires, 
And home evenings, like their sires, 
With a love that never tires ; 

And a gentle calm content, 

Which, at close of day well spent, 
Keeps the Evening innocent ; 

And with placid mood, surveys 

The slow sinking of the blaze, 

Till each golden gleam decays. 





[May, 
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THE COB-PIPE : 


A TALE OF THE COMET oF °43. 


I.—THE COMET. 


In the month of January, 1843, 
acomet with an extremely long 
tail made its appearance in Dutch 
Fork. Whatever may be said, in 
support of the claims put forth by 
the different Observatories, for the 
honor of discovering this comet, I 
boldly assert that Mark Moier was 
the mortal, who first received the 
image of this phenomenon upon his 
retina. His description of the dis- 
covery was in the following charac- 
teristic language, delivered the next 
day, at Church, to a group of his 
acquaintances, who, struck with the 
scratched condition of his hands 
and face, threw out the imputation 
that he had been roughly handled 
in a fight. 

“T was ’possum huntin’ last night 
in the Church-woods, down yonder,” 
said Mark, “and when I got to the 
grave yard, where I could look over 
the tree-tops, I sudduntly seed the 
frightfullest white streak, in the 
sky, that ever you heerd tell of. I 
declare, young men, the water 
started in my eyes fast; and jest 
then I discovered that the thing 
was alive; for it commenced to 
move itself like a surpunt, and dart 
out of its head a forky tongue, that 
reetched up to Job’s coffin, and a 
sting out of its tail as tetched the 
top ofa big pine tree. I couldn’t 
help it ; I had to drop my ’possums 
and make tracks.” 

Here Mark, to give strength to 
his description, stamped his feet 
rapidly upon the ground, and flut- 
tered with his hands like a bird at- 
tempting to fly. 


“Which way did you rund” asked 
one of his companions. 

“Down tow’rds the creek,” re- 
plied Mark. 

“ And acrost it ?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“What, by the old saw-mill 
ford ?” 

“ Well—yes.” 

“T know’d it. I'll jest bet a pair 
of bran new martingils, fellers, that 
Mark’s bin a stayin’ all night at the 
Widder Happerdoppels.” 

“Well, where else had I to go 
to?” pleaded Mark, with great hu- 
mility. 

“Why, there was Adam Ebting, 
not more nor a quarter of a mile 
off.” 

“Yes, but right tow’rds where 
the thing was.” 

“Well, all I wants to know, gen- 
tlemen,” began a young fellow, with 
a quizzical smirk playing about the 
corners of his mouth—*is this: 
how gittin’ skeer’d at the Milky 
Way, and runnin’ over to the wid- 
der Happerdoppels, kin scratch up 
a man’s face, in sich a way as that.” 

This insinuation was followed by 
a loud laugh; and Mark seemed to 
be at the mercy of a set of relent- 
less jokers. 

“ Oh, I can explain that for him,” 
exclaimed a young man, conspicu- 
ous for his new homespun vest, 
brilliantly checked with stripes of 
indigo and copperas crossed by 
white and Turkey red. “You see 


Nancy Happerdoppels has got jel- 
lus, and, last night, when he couldn’t 
pacify her, she fell to scratchin his 
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face. I don’t think the gal is to be 
blamed, if it’s true what folks says 
about him.” 

“T declare, boys,” remonstrated 
Mark, “I’m in dead yearnest about 
this ; and, if you will listen to me, 
Til tell you all about it. It was so 
dark in the woods, that I couldn’t 
see my way; and I didn’t run far 
before 1 struck my foot agin’ a 
stump, aud pitched head foremost 
into a bunch of briars. That’s the 
way my face got scratched. I never 
looked back ontil I got to Missis 
Happerd —, ; and busting open 
the door, fell into the house prus- 
trated in body and mind. It fright- 
ened the old woman and her daught- 
er mightily. But when I made 
’em look out doors tow’rds sunset, 
and they cotched a glimpse of the 
fiery draagon, they took to scream- 
in’ and barrin’ up the house. Nancy 
was so skeer’d that she sot on my 
lap the whole night, and I hain’t 
had a wink of sleep. I left old 
Missis Happerdoppels a readin’ of 
her Detch bible, and thought I 
would come by the Church, as there 
was preachin’ here to-day, and tell 
the people what I seed. For my 
part, I believe the day of Judg- 
mint’s a comin’ !” 

Notwithstanding this solemn 
warning, Mark Moier was most in- 
decorously derided by the whole 
congregation, including the parson. 
But gradually, as the crimson of 
twilight deepened into the black- 
ness of night, a lengthy pale streak 
eg upon the western sky. 

atk Moier was right—there it 
was sure enough. To some not 
readily moved by sights of terror, 
it eeleteiead a steady, frozen posi- 
tion; but others, in whose eyes 
tears were easy to start, soon ob- 
served the wriggling motion de- 
scribed by the adventurer of St. 
John’s Church Forest. Upon wick- 
ed young people, like Mark Moier 
and Nancy Happerdoppels, it 
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brought a dread of the Last Day. 
The oldest persons recollected hav- 
ing heard their fathers and mothers 
say, that “sich a something was 
seen in the heavens, jest before the 
war of the Independency broke 
out,” and predicted ravages and 
battles. These forebodings were 
strengthened by a rough census of 
Dutch Fork, showing that there 
were two young men to one young 
woman—an incongruity, which it 
was thought could be corrected only 
by war. Mr. Samuel Burns, a 
stranger, who had for sometime 
been employed as schoolmaster at 
St. John’s Church, informed his 
patrons that the object, exciting 
their wonder, was a comet; and 
that philosophers considered the 
earth in great jeopardy, whenever 
it was —_ oached by one of these 
bodies. He was a pedagogue of 
rare plausibility, and had so ingra- 
tiated himself with the old folks in 
the neighborhood—especially those 
who had pretty daughters—that he 
was held in detestation by the 
swains. He was an ignoramus, as 
is generally the case with intinerant 
schoolmasters, and imposed upon 
the inquisitive ignorance of the 
farmers, by an affectation of learn- 
ing oftentimes extremely ludicrous. 
Now and then, he excited momen- 
tary suspicions of incompetency, 
when he failed to give a satisfac- 
tory explanation of shooting stars ; 
or asserted that there was no further 
danger after the lightning’s flash 
was over; and once his ruin seemed 
inevitable, when he denied that the 
custom of planting potatoes in the 
sign of the feet was founded in rea- 
son. He took shelter under the 
declaration, that he had a prefer- 
ence for the sign of the head; but 
he had, at last, to bow to the gen- 
eral denunciation, “ that ee | 


but a contemptible fool would thin 
of planting potatoes in the sign of 
fren the experience of 


the head, w 
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centuries had demonstrated the 
propriety of planting them in the 
sign of the feet.” His disquisitions 
respecting the comet were marvel- 
ous; but the admiration they in- 
spired has long since been destroy- 
ed by the incidents to be related in 
this story. Mr. Burns fell from 
honor, perhaps unjustly, and the 
comet of —43 is known to this day, 
in Dutch Fork, as Mark Moier’s, 
just asthe one of 1682 is distin- 
guished by the name of Halley’s. 
The same Sunday on which Mark 
related his adventure, a young man 
and woman were riding home from 
Church. Although it was a cold 
day, and they had many miles to 
go, their shivering horses were 
reined into a slow walk. The 
young man was of prepossessing 
appearance, and his rough ungloved 
hands and swarthy visage showed 
that husbandry was his occupation. 
His name was Abram Priester. 
The damsel was very fair to look 
upon. No veil concealed her face. 
The rim of her bonnet with the 
blue ribbon tied under her chin, 
encircled a smooth forehead shaded 
by the blackest hair, and cheeks 
over which blushes were continually 
sporting with the smiles about her 
mouth. There was a fire in her 
eye and a pout upon her lip, that 
gave warning of a will to brave 
much parental opposition in favor 
of a lover; while the kindness and 
tenderness which dwelt in her voice 
invited indulgence and repelled op- 
pression. ‘Ah, Yetta Elfins was the 
girl for Abram Priester! He had 
often said so, and sworn to over- 
come every obstacle opposed to his 
a her hand. There were 
ifficulties, but not with Yetta. Her 
parents, infatuated with the pedant 
of Samuel Burns, intimated their wil- 
lingness that he should marry their 
daughter, by forbidding his rival, 
Abram Priester, to enter their house. 
Yetta was not equivocal in express- 


ing her preference. She darted, 
from her eyes, flashes of warning, 
which, if they had not increased 
her beauty to a degree irresistibly 
fascinating, would, perhaps, have 
repulsed the pedagogue ; but, as it 
happened, she enchanted the poor 
fellow more and more by her mani- 
festations of displeasure. He had 
the good will of the old folks on 
his side, and he resolved to win her 
by importunity. 

Ah, Samuel Burns, you are a 
rock in the current of true love, 
and I will have to blast you! 

It may well be supposed that the 
conversation of the lovers, as they 
rode from Church, was painfully in- 
teresting. When they approached 
as near to Mr. Elfin’s as Abram 
could venture, they paused in the 
road. 

“TI wonder,” said Abram Priester, 
“ what’s got into the old man, that 
he won’t suffer me to enter his 
house ?” 

“Why,” replied Yetta, “it’s be- 
cause he don’t want you to have 
me.” 

“But I will have you, Yetta, 
confound me if I don’t.” 

“Well, for goodness sake, Abram, 
don’t curse and swear about it— 
Only have some patience, and you 
shall marry me.” 

“Has the old man forgot the 
time when I turned the cattle out 
of his corn field ?” continued Abram. 
“ And don’t your mammy recollect 
how I fixed her garden, so the rab- 
bits could’nt get in? And didn’t 
I—.” 

“Oh Abram, do hush your fool- 
ishness. Come now, have you 
thought about what I was telling 
you! Do you think it will do?” 

“ T don’t know, Yetta, I’m afeerd.” 

“ Now ain’t that purty talk for a 
man ?” 

“ Well, well, Yetta —.” 

“Yes it must be. You get the 
powder, and put as much in a pa- 
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ras you think will do, and I 
shall blow daddy up; yes, I'll blow 
daddy up.” 

Heavens, what a disclosure! The 
pretty, black-eyed Yetta engaged 
In a gun-powder plot against her 
father! No, no, Yetta, Elfins, that 
must not be. From this moment I 
abandon you and Abram Priester ; 
for I plainly perceive that he will 
yield to your persuasions, as Adam 


did to Eve’s. Blow up your father, 
who has told me so many anecdotes 
of the olden time? Murder Thomas 
Elfins, at whose fire-side I have 
spent so many merry winter eve- 
nings? No, Yetta, though you ex- 
plode amine under his split bot- 
tomed chair, no harm shall befall 
him, and mark me! you shall mar- 
ry Samuel Burns, if I am able to 
hold my pen. 


Il.—-THE PIPE. 


The comet continued, night after 
night, to excite the wonder and 
speculations of the people. Yetta 
Elfins told her father with an air of 
indifference calculated to impress 
the reader with horror, after the 
developments just elicited, that, in 
her opinion, it was a sign “some- 
body was plottin’ agin’ his life.” 
When she was questioned about 
her reasons for thinking so she re- 
plied : 

“ Why, daddy, I’ve had a dream ; 
and I’ve dreamt it three nights one 
after the other. If I was you, 
daddy, I'd run that there school- 
master off, and never let him come 
anigh me agin; for, take my word 
for it, he’s got evil designs agin you; 
and this here thing that we see 
every night in the sky, is sent fora 
warnin’, Oh, daddy, take my ad- 
vice and get rid of Samuel Burns ; 
he will kill you as sure as I am 
your daughter.” 

In uttering these prophetic words, 
Yetta had gradually soared to that 
region of wild eloquence so peculiar 
towomen. For awhile the old man 
was amazed; but, although recov- 
ering his austerity, he cried: 

“Wy, wat de Deffle ails de gal ¢ 
Is she beside herself? Wat did 
you tream, you hussy ?” 

“ Why, daddy, I dreamt that the 
pigeon house fell down.” 

“Wat!” exclaimed Mr. Elfins, 


planting his stick firmly before him, 
while rage twinkled from his eyes, 
in discovering that so alarming a 
prophecy rested only upon an in- 
significant dream. 

“ Wat!” 

“ Jest as sure as you stand there,” 
answered Yetta, “I dreamt that the 
pigeon house fell down. I dreamt 
it three nights; and I know this 
here schoolmaster —” 

“Shtop! you good-vor-nuddin’ 
hussy. Dis is some voolishness dat 
Abram Priester has bin wisperin’ to 
you ; and”— here the old man ad- 
vanced towards Yetta with his stick 
elevated; not, however, to chastise 
her, but merely to illustrate his 
concluding sentence, “ if I ever git 
within reech of him I'll preak his 
rashkally head.” 

“Ah, daddy,” cried Yetta, “Abram 
once turned the cattle out of 

our —” 

“Tt’s a tam lie!” 

“And he stopp’d the holes in 
mammy’s garden so that the rab- 
bits —” 

“ Tt’s anodder tam lie!” 

“ Ah well, I see you will not take 
warning.” 

As Yetta left the house, she mut- 
tered through her compressed lips : 
“Yes, I see it must be done; “I'll 
blow daddy up, that I will !” 

Foolish girl! will you tempt me 
to make Abram’s Priester’s exe. 
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cution the denouement of my 
story ¢ 

Late one evening towards the 
last of the week, Abram Priester 
was cantering along the road lead- 
ing from Mr. Elfins’ towards the 
school house. His contracted brows 
and the almost convulsive clutch, 
with which he held his bridle reins, 
showed that thoughts of an un- 
pleasant nature were agitating his 
mind. A turn in the road brought 
him suddenly into a large old field, 
and he was nearly thrown from his 
horse by the animal’s darting to 
one side with a loud snort. Re- 
covering himself, he saw advancing 
towards him the figure of a man 
tidily dressed, holding in his hand 
something, which Abram’s keen 
eye, aided by the twilight, discov- 
ered to be a pipe “ fantastically 
carved” out of a red cob, and having 
attached to it a stem of unusual 
length. 


“Good evening, Mr. Priester,” 
exclaimed the man with studied 
precision, as if he were afraid of 
pronouncing a word wrong, “I see 
you are coming from the direction 
of Mr. Elfins; are the folks all at 
home ?” 


“ Look here, Samuel Burns,” an- 
swered Abram, “don’t aggravate 
me. You knowI don’t go to Mr. 
Elfins.” 

“ No offence, I hope.” 

“But there 1s offence, though ; 
and I tell you, if you ever skeer my 
hoss agin’, I'll beat your nose so 
flat upon your face, that folks will 
say it was done with a slidge ham- 
mer. You jest keep on a foolin’ 
with me, and there'll be trouble 
when you ain’t expectin’ it. Did 
you git the letter 1 wrote you yis- 
terday, givin’ you warnin’? 

“Oh, yes, I received it. Ha ha 
ha, it was a fine piece of composi- 
tion. Why, Abram, you ought to 
come to school. I could teach you 
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in six months to write better than 
that. You surely do not venture to 
write to the girls? They would all 
laugh at you.” 

At this Abram made movement 
to dismount; but in a moment he 
resolved to smother his rage, and, 
urging his horse onward, disap- 
peared from his accomplished rival, 
Gaining the woods beyond the old 
field, he threw the reins upon the 
animal’s neck, and sank into a deep 
reverie. At length he began to 
soliloquize : 

“TI could make him a bushel of 
sich pipes; but it would be of no 
use. Now, it is too bad, I declare 
it is. When people git so old that 
they ain’t got no more sense; but 
must keep on a botherin’. and in- 
terferin’ with what they ain’t got 
the feelins’ to understand, nor to 
recollect any thing about; but must 
keep ona botherin’ young folks, 
that has to step in their shoes, 
and—and—a— supply their place, 
I—I—I—I—” while stammering 
away at this personal pronoun, he 
had gradually raised his fist high 
above his head, and, bringing it 
down with violence upon the pom- 
mel of his saddle, exclaimed, “ I— 
Pll be durned if it would’nt be right 
to put ’em out of the way !” 

Beware! Abram Priestier, be- 
ware ! 

The schoolmaster proceeded tri- 
umphantly, and in half an hour 
knocked at the door of Mr. Elfins. 
He was received with great distine- 
tion by the old gentleman and his 
wife. The pipe was accepted with 
many expressions of thankfulness, 
and placed upon the mantel piece, 
until after supper. Yetta, who was 
in the adjoining room, preparing 
the table for the evening meal, 
peeped through the key-hole to as- 
certain who the visitor was, and, 
having satisfied herself, seized the 
poker and inflicted a cruel blow 
upon a venerable tom cat, who had 
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— purring good naturedly by the 
re. 

“There’s that schoolmaster agin,” 
she exclaimed, “that ugly, yellow- 
eyed, pinty nosed feller, that daddy 
wants me to marry. Now ain’t it 
a@ sin and a shame? Goodness 

ious! what sort of a life would 
lead with him? I won’t have 
him! I won’t! I won’t! I won’t!” 
At each asseveration she ,twisted 
her pretty shoulders from side to 
side, and tossed her head and kick- 
ed the burning chunks in a manner 
ludicrously lovely. The old cat, 
unable to satisfy Rimself about the 
crime he had committed, after load- 
ing the night air with his lamenta- 
tions, ventured to approach his 
young mistress, and rub his head 
under her foot. Yetta looked down 
upon him, and felt sorry for what 
ya had done. A bright tear stole 
out of her eye, and, picking up her 
pet, she pressed him to her bosom, 
while he rubbed his cheek against 
her neck, and played with a ringlet 
that hung over her temple. 

Ah, Yetta, that looks well. There 
is a spark of goodness yet remain- 
ing in your heart. Come, do not 
let us murder your old father, he is 
deluded ; but rather let us elope 
with Abram Priester, and save our 
consciences from the pangs of guilt! 

“ Yetta.” 

“ What ! mammy.” 

“Ts supper ready ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Elfins, followed by Samuel 
Burns and her husband, entered the 
little room, where the supper had 
been set. 

“Why, good evening, Miss Hen- 
rietta ; a pleasant evening to you,” 
said Mr. Burns. 

“ My name ain’t Henrietta,” an- 
swered the incensed maiden, “ it’s 
plain Yetta, and it ain’t a pleasant 
evening to me nuther.” 
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“Is that the way you talk to Mr. 
Burns ?” asked Mrs. Elfins, chiding- 
ly. “But you mustn’t mind her, 
sir, she’s young yet.” 

“It’s no sich a thing; I ain’t 
young. You know very well, mam- 
my, that I was twenty years old 
last Christmas.” 

“ Well, now hussy ! will you hold 
your tongue? Where is your sis- 
ter Effie ?” 

“She’s got skeer’d at that thing 
in the sky, and is gone to bed.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Burns,” began Mr. El- 
fins, “tell us about this comet.— 
What is de difference between a 
’clipse and a comet 2” 

“Why, Mr. Elfins,” replied the 
pedagogue, straightening himself 
didactically, “the difference is sim- 
ply this: Almanick makers, or 
’stronomers, as they are sometimes 
called, can tell to the very minit 
when an eeclipse is going to hap- 
eh but they can’t to save their 
ives, tell when a comet is going to 
make its appearance.” 

“Well,” cried Mrs. Elfins, “ it’s 
a awful circumstance, and we aught 
to take it to heart more than we 
do.” 

“T declare,” added Yetta, “I wish 
it would go away; I can’t go to 
sleep for it.” 

“You foolish thing,” rejoined 
Mrs, Elfins, “ haven’t you got your 
sister Effie to sleep with you ?” 

“Yes, but what can I and sister 
Effie do again’ a frightful comit ?” 

“ I suppose,” remarked Mr. Elfins, 
“that you wouldn’t be afeer’d if 
Abram Priester—” 

“ Oh, daddy, do hush !” exclaim- 
ed Yetta, petulantly. 

“It’s a warnin’ agin all undutiful 
children,” said the old man. 

“No; but it’s asign that some- 
thin’ is a goin’ to happen to you, 
daddy.” 

“ Yetta !” 
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Ill——THE LOG-ROLLING AND CARDING, 


A few days after the occurrences 
just related, a sleek-faced negro, 
belonging to Capt. Joshua Grimm, 
rode through the neighborhood, 
stopping at every house to announce 
thiat on the next Wednesday his 
master would have a log-rollin 
and his mistress a carding, whieh 
the young men were invited to at- 
tend with their handspikes, and the 
young women with their cards. The 
Captain was a cheerful farmer, the 
father of fivesturdy sons, with whose 
aid and the labor of a few negroes 
he had cut down some ten acres of 
forest. The branches of the fallen 
trees had been gathered into heaps; 
and all the timber, which could not 
be split into rails or otherwise put 
to use, was left lying, to be rolled 
together by the invited neighbors, 
and afterwards burned thin Yolane, 
Taking advantage of the occasion, 
Mrs. Grimm had prepared a quanti- 
ty of cotton, and the maidens were 
to be assembled for the tom of 
carding it into rolls, which the good 
old lady and her daughters, in the 
course of time, would spin into 
yarn. The night was then to be 
spent in merry making. Ah, me! 
it was the last log-rolling and card- 
os ever attended. 

ednesday came. It was acalm 
frosty morning, and in every direc- 
tion could be heard the various 
noises of laborers going to their 
work. By sunrise, all the persons 
summoned to the log-rolling had 
assembled in the Captain’s “new 
ground.” He, himself, soon made 
his appearance there, and, rubbing 
his hands in great glee, shouted to 
his friends : “ Now, boys, git to your 


work! Breakfast will soon be here ; 
and when the work is over you know 
what is to be done at the house.” 
They left the blazing lightwood 
stump, which had been set on fire 
for their comfort, and, dividing off 
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into companies, began the work of 
the day. Such a tumbling about 
of logs will never again be seen in 
Dutch Fork; nor will there ever 
be repeated such jokes and such 
laughter as “ went the rounds” that 
day. There were Mark Moier and 
George Eckerfeld, who, after tossing 
an immense log upon the top of 
the heap, would throw down their 
hand-spikes and engage ina pugil- 
istic divertissement for the amuse- 
ment of the bystanders, Then, by 
common consent, there would be a 
suspension from labor, to witness a 
wrestling match between two ne- 
groes; or listen to a joke that the 
Captain told about his “courtin’ 
days.” The old men stood about 
in groups, admiring the feats of 
strength displayed by their sons, 
and told of what they had done 
themselves, in the days of their 
prime. The venerable Ulrich Eker- 
feld, a practical joker to the last 
hour, stepped up to Mark Moier, 
and, slapping him upon the back, 
asked him if it was possible he could 
think of doing a day’s work after 
holding Nancy Happerdoppels upon 
his lap a whole night; and then 
exploded in an asthmatic laugh, 
that threatened to terminate his ex- 
istence on the spot. 

“Oh, it’s no use for Mark to tell 
sich a story as that,” said a young 
fellow of such size and strength as 
would probably force Mark to take 
whatever he said in good part, “he 
was wust skeer’d than Nancy ; and if 
you will believe my racket, it was he 
that sot on Vancy’s lap, instead of it’s 
bein’ the other way.” Then the hills 
echoed back the peals of laughter 
indulged in at Mark Moier’s expense. 

Thus the day wore on, until late 
in the afternoon the dinner horn 
sounded at the house, at first so 
softly as scarcely to be heard, but 
gradually swelling into a fullness 
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that surpassed any note ever at- 
tempted by Gambati or Herr Koenig. 

“Never mind the rest, boys!” 
exclaimed the Captain, “dinner is 
ready and so is the gals.” 

Hand-spikes are thrown away, 
and, after several more boxing and 
wrestling matches, to say nothing 
of a foot race or two, the log-rollers 
leave for the house. 

Abram Priester wasamong them. 

“T wonder,” said he, * if Samuel 
Burns will be here to-night ?” 

“If he will be here to-night?” 
repeated one of his companions, 
“ why, he’s bin at the house all day.” 

“Yes,” said another, “ sittin’ 
down with the gals tryin’ to make 
himself look genteel like.” 

“ How would it do, fellers,” en- 
quired a third, “ to take him down 
to Broad River to-night, and send 
him off in a canoe, with a loaf of 
bread and a bottle of whiskey ?” 

“ Wait,” said Abram Priester, 
lowering his voice mysteriously. 

After washing their hands and 
faces in tubs of water placed in the 
yard for that purpose, the laborers 
sat down to dinner, and it grew dark 
before they arose from the table, for 
it wasloaded with the plenteousness 
of thriving industry. The girls had 
already dined, and were still carding 
in the house, where they expected 
the young men to join them. 

Abram Priester, meeting with 
Yetta Elfins, deposited something 
in her hazd, which he did not wish 
any person to see; and, then walk- 
ing away with Mark Moier, whisper- 
ed to him these words: 

“ When I give the sign, run out, 
and place yourself behind the Sas- 
safrack tree, so that you can knock 
him down if he escapes me and tries 
to run through the gate, after the 
powder goes off.” 

He is an old man, Abram Priester, 
and can scarcely walk without his 
buck-horn headed stick—-how can 
he run? For shame! 


Night came on and the sounds of 
merriment began to be heard. Mr. 
Elfins, unconscious of the parricidal 
plot rapidly maturing against him, 
sat by the fire quietly talking with 
the schoolmaster, and a few of his 
old friends, equally admirers of 
the prodigious attainments of Sam- 
uel Burns. The room was full 
of blooming damsels; among whom 
Yetta Elfinsand Nancy Happerdop- 
pels shone conspicuously. The 
young men came dropping in, one 
by one, and the hum of conversation 
commenced, mingled with the grat- 
ing sound of the cards, as the girls 
continued assiduously to ply them. 

Yetta stood behind her father’s 
chair, filling his pipe with tobacco, 
as was her habit. Suddenly she 
seemed to recollect something, and, 
handing the pipe over to Mr. Burns, 
with the request that he would fill 
it, she left the room, but soon 
returned and resumed her station 
near her father. Meanwhile several 
Dutch Fork songs had been given 
by the company, the most remarka- 
ble one being sung by Mark Moier. 

Nancy Happerdoppels laughed 
until she cried. Mr. Elfins was so 
much amused that he suffered his 
pipe to go out, and had to relight 
it at the conclusion of the song. 
It was at this moment that Mark 
Moier, recognizing a signal from 
Abram Priester, darted out of the 
room to the astonishment of every 
body. The desire for music, how- 
ever, precluded every other consid- 
eration, and there was a general call 
upon Abram Priester for a certain 
song, in the rendering of which he 
seemed to have won some notoriety. 
But agloom had settled upon Abram 
and it required some persuasion to 
gain his consent. 

“Sing it,” whispered Yetta, ‘‘you 
have plenty of time yet.” 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” began 
Abram, “this song was wrote by 
my friend, Billy Dawkins, who 
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taught school here, year before last. 
There has never been such a school- 
master in these parts since his time. 
He wrote this song one night, after 
he had come home from the general 
muster at Ruff’s mountain, where 
he had bin dancin’ all day to the 
tune of Hold them lights "til the 
moon gets higher. Hesaid it made 
him fancy a parcel of country girls 
and boys dancin’ in an old field, be- 
fore the moon was up, and to keep 
them from gittin’ scratched by the 
briars and wild plum trees, they 
had some fellers holdin’ torches, 
and—” 

“Oh, never mind Billy Dawkins; 
he’s dead and gone, poor fellow,” 
said Mr. Elfins, “ give us the song.” 

In obedience to this injunction 
Abram stood up on the floor, and, 
while the girls played a chopping 
accompaniment with their cards 
singularly in harmony with the air, 
he sang the following stanzas, in 
fine style, until he was interrupted 
in the alarming manner presently 
to be detailed. 


Oh, hold them lights ’til the moon gets 
higher ; 
For here we cannot see how to trip it: 
Polly ’gainst the plum tree has torn off 
her tippet, 
And Sally is already scratched by a 
briar. 
So wave, wave your lights, boys, the 
girls bid me tell you ; 
Dull care now scorning 
We'll dance ’til the morning ; 
Oh wave, wave yourlights ;be the proof 
of their value, 
The girls’ slim shadows and their bright 
beaming eyes. 


Yes, hold them lights ’til the moon 
gets higher ; 
Now soon there'll be no need for to use 
‘em ; 
Like a pleasure-thrillthrough the forest’s 
deep bosom, 
Is seen fast advancing the light of her 
fire. 
And when it approaches, so gorgeously 
gilding 
The foliage tender 
With silvery splendor, 
Behind every object, itself vainly shield- 
ing, 


The cow’ring gloom into shadows shall 
be rent. 


Then hold them lights ’til the moon 
gets higher ; 
For here we cannot see how to trip it: 
Polly ’gainst the plum tree has torn—— 


A flash, succeeded by a dull ex- 
plosion, threw the company into 
consternation, and the pipe of Mr. 
Elfins was scattered in fragments 
over the room. 

“Didn’t I know it, daddy, that 
this here schoolmaster was a plot- 
tin’ agin’ your life!” sereamed Yetta 
as she flew at the trembling peda- 
gogue. 

“Oh, you ungrateful dog !” 
screeched Mrs. Elfins, breaking a 
pair of cards over the culprit’s head, 
“you wanted to kill my old man, 
did you ?” 

“Let me go—let me go!” blus- 
tered Mr. Elfins, as three of the 
stoutest old Jadies in the house held 
him back, “let me get at him, so 
dat I can preak his rashkally head !” 


“Never mind, daddy, Abram’s 
got hold of him. Oh, I tell you, 
he’s givin’ it to him. There! did’nt 
you hear what a lick he gave hiin 
jest then, and how he hollers? Oh, 
goody! goody! goody! I declare 
it sounded like thumping a tree.” 

Poor Samuel Burns! He per- 
fectly astonished the boys by the 
superhuman speed with which he 
outstripped Abram Priester. As 
he fled through the gate, a man 
sprang from behind a sassafras tree 
and aimed a fearful blow at his 
head. But he dodged it; and his 
enemy’s fist struck against a rugged 
oak. As he ran on, he heard, with 
feelings of some satisfaction, the 
groans of his unknown antagonist 
writhing in agony from his bruised 
fist. 

This was the last of Samuel 
Burns. He disappeared like the 
pedagogue of Sleepy Hollow. In 
examining his effects the following 
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interesting letter was found in his 
every-day breeches’ pocket : 


To Mr. Psalmuel Burns. 
Dear Sur, 
Durn your mean heart, do you 
want me to kill you? This isto give 
(ou warnin’, Sur, that you have got to 
eave, Sur, the naberhood. You think 
because you can impose upon old people 
that you can likewise run over young 
people. But I tell you, that you is mis- 
taken, Sur. Now pack up your things 
and leave, or you'll have to leave with- 
out them. hen a sick man hears a 
squinch owl, he takes it for a warning, 
and this is all, Sur, from yours 
in Sincerity 
AxpeamM PRIESTER. 


Soon after the flight of Samuel 
Burns the comet also took its leave, 
and I have many a time heard Mr, 
Elfins declare, as he advanced in his 
dotage, that it was nothing, after 
all, but the devil waiting at a re- 
spectful distance for the schoolmas- 
ter, and that they went off together 
into the realms of infinity. Mark 
Moier wore his hand in a sling for 
two months, and to this day has not 
recovered the natural flexibility of 
his right wrist, although his wife 
Nancy, has tried upon it the powers 
of every Pain Alleviator th:. has 
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yet been invented. She says that 
the only thing that has ever done 
Mark’s wrist any good, is a “ poul- 
tish of Life Everlasting,” Cumfrey 
root, and Ellickcumpain.” 

Abram Priester, in the course of 
the year 1843, became the acknowl- 
edged suitor of Yetta. Mr. Elfins, 
after “the laying by of the crop” for 
that year, gathered together his 
me se to a dinner, which he 
projected upon an expensive scale, 
to celebrate the marriage of his 
eldest daughter, which marriage he 
appointed to take place upon a 
certain day, without consulting the 
inclination of the parties concerned. 
It was truly characteristic of his 
arbitrary and tyrannical disposi- 
tion. 

And now, Yetta, I hold you u 
to the world asa warning to all 
undatiful daughters. See, what a 
retributive habit has grown a 
you; for, because you would blow 
up your old father, you have ever 
since been blowing up your hus- 
band, and, as a perpetual provoca- 
tive, you cannot hang up a garment 
on a washing day to dry, but the 
wind is sure to blow it down. 





PALMETTO ROYAL. 


A forest of green bayonets at your breast, 


Royal palmettoes ! 


Their keen swords arrest 


Your progress through the forest. 
Close, they stand, 
Neatly arrayed, a congregated band ; 
Fix’d firm, the proper barriers of the land! 


Emblems of true devotion to the soil, 
And patient loyalty, they mock the toil 
Of the assailant, who can win no spoil 
Where they are guardians. 

They have beauties, too, 


And win, and well deserve the admiring view ; 
Crested with silvery pyramid of flowers, . 
They rear their tribes, and all their mighty towers, 
Fenced in by thousand swords of glittering green, 
That tell of proud defenses, soon as seen. 
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THE SOLDIER'S GRAVE. 


I. 
Seek ye the Soldier's Grave? Go ask the storm, 
Which madly sweeps across the autumn sky, 
Over what lands, on its wild pinions borne, 
Hath it looked down from its swift course on high. 
Ask of the sea, what shores its billows lave ? 
On every land and shore we find the Soldier’s Grave. 
ll. 
See where embattled hosts with shield and spear 
Struggle for years around the Trojan wall; 
Mark the stern oaths with which the Grecians swear, 
That Troy and Priam’s kingly race shall fall. 
Then where huge hecatombs avenge the brave, 
There on those classic sands, behold the Soldier’s Grave. 
III. 
Hark to the voice that rings through Christian lands, 
The Hermit’s voice that calls to Palestine ; 
See Europe’s Knighthood plighting hearts and hands, 
To plant their banners on the Holy Shrine. 
On o’er the burning sands, those pennons wave, 
Where Cross, and Crescent met, there find the Solder’s Grave. 
Iv. 


See in the WEST, a Nation springsto life ; 

Though Tyrants strive to check its bold career ; 

Here Freedom's standard, leads her sons to strife, 

Where the “ Red Cross” floats proudly in the air. 

See where the flag of stars shines o’er the wave, 

Beneath its hallowed folds, seek for the Soldier’s Grave. 
v. 

Go to the “ vine clad hills,” the snowy plains, 

Cross the steep heights which Carthage crossed of yore, 

Roam far and wide o’er Europe’s broad domains, 

Follow the conqueror’s path from shore to shore— 

Where Murat charged, and Ney, the “ bravest brave,” 

Napoleon’s Eagles swooped o’er many a Soldier’s Grave. 





GOLD FISH AND CROY FISH. 


Here you see, 

An Emblem of the invasion of the Huns 

Of the Italian cities; the beautiful arts, 
O’erwhelmed by the Barbarian. See, where fly, 
The swarming gold fish, in their homes assailed, 
By foray of the Croy fish; odious foe, 

Whose very aspect, to the Beautiful, 

Is hateful, like its power. 
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GONZALES, 


(FROM THE FRENOH.] 


Every body takes this famous 
editor of the Siécle for a Spaniard; 
and many notices of him say he is 
an Andalusian; but we must in- 
form the public that he is a French- 
man by birth, if French in nothing 
else. His name is Castilian; his 
moustache is Spanish; and his 
cloak and airs are Andalusian ; yet 
he is angry if you call him a Span- 
iard. Now for his life! 

Emmanuel Gonzales was born at 
Xaintes, the 25th of October, 1816. 

He is certainly of Spanish ori- 
gin: being a lineal descendant of 
one of the twelve families of Mo- 
naco, ennobled by Charles the 
Fifth. In 1824 the armorial bear- 
ings of his ancestors still existed on 
the tower of Saint Roman. 

Our hero was brought up in the 
military hospital of Nancy, of which 
his father was chief physician. In 
the college of his native place he 
always obtained the premiums for 
poetry and history: he was inferior 
in mathematics. All the young 
ladies of the capital of Lorraine 
envied his musical talent: he was 
a remakable performer on the piano, 
at the early age of ten years. 

Thalberg was also a juvenile pro- 
ficient upon the same instrument: 
Gonzales excelling him in execu- 
tion, Thalberg left Nancy to find 
laurels elsewhere. Satisfied with 
this triumph, our hero left the piano 
and took to letters. 

Even at school he formed a so- 
ciety, in which rewards were offer- 
ed to the best writer and to the best 
fighter : ‘such was the spirit of the 


e. 

Reading Le Solitaire seemed to 
have the same effect on him that 
Amadis de Gaule is said to have 
had on Don Quixote: he formed a 


troop with wooden horses and 
swords, and attacked poultry yards 
and orchards. He became so mis- 
chievous that the paternal Gonzales 
sent him to Monaco where his 
grandfather resided. In the mi- 
croscopic principality he spent his 
time stealing boats to seek for un- 
known islands, cutting fishing nets 
to pieces, and committing all sorts 
of depredations. 

One of his freaks was to destroy 
the family arms, on the palace 
front. 

After this specimen of vandalism, 
his mother took him back to Lor- 
raine, 

A singular change now came 
over the wayward youth: he grew 
studious, and took great delight in 
Roman literature. Such changes 
often occur in children of a lively 
imagination. 

The first novels he happened to 
procure were Cing Mars, and Hans 
of Iceland. 

He soon began to publish anony- 
mous stories in the newspaper of 
his department. His family knew 
nothing of this ; his father intended 
to make a lawyer of him,and would 
soon have put a stop to his story- 
writing. He was sent to Paris to 
prosecute his legal studies; but in- 
stead of attending lectures, he 
patronized the suppers of the disci- 
ples of the Muses. This was the 
era of literary societies: instead of 
joining the one where Gautier, 
Houssaye and Nerval were promi- 
nent characters, he formed a socie- 
ty of his own, in a wing of the old 
Stuart Palace. 

The following were some of the 
men who assembled round him: 


. Paulin Limayrac, Molé Gentilhom- 


me, Eugine Labiche, Edouard 
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Thierry, Ferdinand Dugué, and 
Hippolyte Prevost. Hippolite Lu- 
cas, Jules Belin, and Auguste Li- 
reux afterwards joined the literary 
band. 

Gonzales started a paper, called 
the Wandering Jew, to which his 
friends contributed liberally. In 
conjunction with Molé Gentilhom- 
me, he wrote two admirable stories: 
The King of Wightengals, and 
Molly Dragon. 

At that day Madam Waldor’s 
parlor was the fashionable place of 
re-union for the literati. Old fel- 
lows, like Pongerville, Dumas, Karr 
and Berthoud, came early ; just as 
they were leaving, Gonzales, Ga- 
varni and Tenier would drop in 
among the few Jadies left, and have 
a most joyous time. Madam Anais 
Segalas was always of the party. 
Elegies now gave place to epics; 
and philosophy yielded to soft sen- 
timent and sometimes to tender pas- 
sion. 

We need not enquire, after this, 
where Gavarni got his idea of his 
Blue stocking illustrations. 

Our trio would leave the conver- 
sazione about two in the morning, 
to spend the rest of the night ring- 
ing bells, taking down signs, and 
playing all sorts of mischievous 
pranks in the streets. 

Emile Girardin bought the Siecle 
and united it with the Presse. He 
came to Gonzales and said: “I 
want you to write me some articles 
on the present condition of Spain.” 

“Indeed, I am very ignorant of 
politics,” said Emmanuel. 

“So much the better: the article 
will be the more striking ; it must 
take.” 

The articles were written, and 
they did take. 

Girardin and Gonzales fell out, 
and Siecle was revived. Louis 
Desnoyers was the editor, and Gon- 
zales furnished the literary part of 
the paper. 
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The stories have been published 
in a book, with the title of Le livre 
d@’ Armour. 

His best novel, Hsaii le lepreua, 
was published in the Patrie, during 
the revolutionary year of ’48. 

Gonzales has a very bad habit of 
leaving works unfinished; to the 
great vexation of his readers. Such 
whims are inexcusable, and the pa- 
pers have a right to prosecute him 
for breach of contract. 

He was next one of the contribu- 
tors to The Caricature, a paper 
owned by Dutacq. Gozlan, Guinot, 
Ourliac and Delord, were his aids. 

Under the title of The fools of 
Paris, appeared a number of satires 
on bankers, fops, artists, actors and 
authors. It was from these essays 
that Alphouse Karr borrowed his 
idea of the Wasps, the best of his 
satires. 

About the same time Gonzales 
wrote several farces for the minor 
theatres. 

Les Fréres de la cote was publish- 
ed in the country papers, and 
translated into several languages, 

After this great effort he deter- 
mined to take some recreation and 
visit Italy ; but a singular incident 
prevented him. The three friends 
who proposed to accompany him 
were named Bear, Fox and Wolf. 
He said he could not think of 
traveling with such a menagerie ; 
and so gave up his Italian tour! 
The only excursion he made was to 
Montmorency, where he fixed him- 
self for a season. Like another 
Jean Jaques, he had there his her- 
mitage and his loves. If he ever 
has the industry to give us his Con- 
Jessions, we may expect a pretty 
romance of his abode in the senti- 
mental valley, with its usual con- 
clusion in a marriage; for it was 
there he found a wife. 

Madam Gonzales is an accom- 
plished lady, the ornament of her 
society. 
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He made the honey-moon a pre- 
text for a long idle spell: when he 
began writing again, his first pro- 
duction was the Memoirs of an 
Angel. Every body suspects his 
wife had been whispering to him the 
history of her single life. 

They say he is neither avaricious 
nor ambitious; it must be because 
he is too lazy to labor for either: 
he had rather live in the quiet hap- 
piness of domestic life. 

It is rumored that he writes but 
little now ; that, what he publishes 
over his own signature is furnished 
by others. Is he about to follow 
the mean trade of Dumas & Co., 
and thus steal the bread from the 
mouths of poor authors, and gain 
the glory of their productions? The 
story of The Turkish Pipe looks 
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very much like it. He says he 
procured the substance of the tale 
from a Russian named Pawloff. 

Gonzales is a very domestic man. 
Almost at every hour you may find 
him at his elegant office in the Rue 
de Breda, richly clad in a robe of 
purple velvet, with oriental slippers 
and a cap, elaborately embroidered 
by his wife. With his smiling 
mouth and mild eye, you may ex- 
pect a cordial welcome; for he is 
not always busy ; in fact, he sits for 
hours looking out of the window, 
or gazing on the sunbeams flicker- 
ing upon the carpet. He does not 
envy his fellow craftsmen ; and has 
none of the pompous airs which 
some authors assume; consequently 
he is the best and most equitable 
of critics. 





FOREST LUNCH. 


A regal feast! one rural table spread 

Beneath the shadow of green palms and oaks ; 
The odorous Bay in tribute with her sweets, 
And the fresh breezes, from the ruffling seas, 
Maneuvering in concert with most tuneful tribes, 
That make the forests glorious with glad song; 
Even as the sea, with choral notes from shells, 
Whose twisted cores, imprison the soft air, 


Only to teach it music! 


See, yon bough, 


Where sings the painted Nonpariel, a flower, 
Animate with a soul; whose regular lays, 
Responsive, first and second—always two— 
Sweet voices, singing love—delude the house 
To dreaming and detight. Ah! they are hushed 
By a great master. "Tis the Mocking Bird, 
That silences the forest with such strains 

As teach to music’s self a sad despair, 
Pouring a very cataract of song, 

O’er the astounded forest. Never Count 

Of Europe, had such music at a feast. 
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SCENES IN THE FLORIDA WAR. 


NO. Ill. 


During the last vacation, I was 
visiting an old friend of mine, one 
of the oldest settlers in a southern 
section of our country. As he 
looked over the news from the 
Creeks and Seminoles, he would 
frequently compare the incidents 
there related, with circumstances 
in which he had been an actor, or 
of which a witness. Among others, 
he narrated the following. 

“It was a cold, raw evening, 
and the men had gathered round 
their large camp fires, watching 
some of their comrades, as they 
busied themselves in preparing for 
their evening repast. Every coun- 
tenance wore an air of gloom, which 
is very unusual in camps, even dur- 
ing the most harassing duties, or 
the most inclement weather, and 
it was evident that no common 
event could have caused this gen- 
eral depression of spiritsamong the 
hardy, and hitherto lively frontiers- 
men. It was well known through 
the camp that a small party under 
Lt. S. had left that morning, for 
the purpose of finding a crossing 
place over the river, near which 
the troops had halted; for as yet 
no suitable place had been found, 
although exploring parties had 
traversed the banks for several 
miles, both up and down. It was 
true they had not intended to re- 
turn that night, but several guns 
heard during the day created a be- 
lief that they had fallen in with 
Indians, and the cunning character 
of their foe was too well known to 
admit a hope that they had been 
attacked by an equal number, or 
in a situatien where they could 


defend themselves. As the dark- 
ness gathered round, the wind in- 
creased, and large drops of rain 
occasionally falling bid them pre- 
pare for a severe night, which in 
truth they had. Most of them, 
however, wrapping themselves in 
their blankets, with their feet to 
the fire, appeared determined to 
forget present vexations in sleep, 
in spite of wind and rain. Others 
were endeavoring to arrange shel- 
ters, by means of sticks covered 
with palmetto leaves, and some were 
stripping bark from the trees as a 
covering for their rifles and pow- 
der; but these, satisfied with their 
arrangements, soon stretched them- 
selves to rest beside their comrades. 
All were now at rest, save the in- 
mate of the only tent upon the 
ground, and those of the guard, 
who, being now off duty, were seated 
around the guard fire. Anxiety 
for the fate of his only son, who 
commanded the absent party, pre- 
vented Col. S. from seeking repose, 
and filled his mind with the most 
gloomy forebodings. Suddenly 
starting up, he drew his cloak close 
around him, and left the tent. He 
looked earnestly at all his men as 
he passed them, occasionally stopp- 
ing to examine their features, 
But his search seemed in vain, for 
he turned to retrace his steps, when 
the figure of a young man sitting 
with his back to a tree caught his 
eye. 

“Henry,” said he. 

The young man spoke not, but 
was instantly before him, raising 
his cap as he approached. 

“You heard those guns to-day?” 
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“T did, sir.” 

“And what think you; were 
there more than might have been 
fired at a few deer 2?” 


“Many more, [ should say, sir.” 

“You think the absent party in 
danger ?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“And Alice—think you she would 
marry the man who could suffer 
her brother to remain so, without 
even an effort tosave him.” 


A flash of indignation passed 
over the face of the young man; it 
was but for an instant, however, 
and a deeper gloom succeeded. 
“Col. S.” said he, “I have not de- 
served this from you, for when did 
I ever give you occasion to repeat 
an order? And if you have any 
now, | am ready, sir.” 

“T know it, I know it; but you 
are too good a soldier for this 
emergency. I doubted not your 
willingness for the service hinted 
at; but do you not see that if I, as 
commander, order out another 
party to succor the absent one, the 
cold, calculating world will con- 
demn me, for allowing my feelings 
as a father to govern me as an 
officer ?” 


“T understand you now, sir, and 
will prove that nothing but my 
soldier’s habit of waiting for orders 
governed me in this. At roll-call 
in the morning, I will with twenty 
of my comrades, to whom I shall 
now speak, step forward and re- 

uest your permission to learn the 
safety of our friends, or bury them 
and seek their foes.” 

“God bless you, Henry! Alice 
may well be proud of you, and 
poor Charles has had at least one 
true friend. But you say to-mor- 
row morning; why not to-night? 
To-morrow may be too late; you 
know as well as I do, that the In- 
dians usually secrete themselves near 
their victims during the darkness, 
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and fire on them at the first return 
of light.” 

“1 know it,” exclaimed the young 
man, “but what can we do on such 
a dark and stormy night as this ?” 

“ Dark and stormy! do you think 
the darkness will frighten your 
men, or the rain hurt them more 
than where they now lie /” 

*“* Neither, sir.” 

“Then why not choose your men 
and start at once?’ 

“And how far could we go, with- 
out light enough to enable us to 
follow on their trail, even if the 
rain has not washed away all traces 
of it?” 

“True, true, I do believe that I 
am more rash in my old age than 
you, with the fiery blood of youth 
in your veins. [ am too much 
excited to plan in this; do you act 
as you think best, and oh, if you 
have any idea of what may be the 
feelings of a father, or what will be 
those of a sister, do act quickly.” 

“Col. 8.” said the young man, 
“if I were to consult my own feel- 
ings”— 

At that instant the sharp report 
of a rifle caused both to start, and 
brought every man to his feet. 

“It is me, it is a friend—a friend 
—for merey’s sake don’t shoot 
again ?” 

“Tt is Bates,” cried a dozen men, 
“we know his voice.” 

“You might as well have found 
that out in some other way than 
by shooting at me,” muttered the 
man, as he came limping into 
camp; “but I suppose,” continued 
he, “it was my own fault; but how 
in thunder could I see the sentinel ? 
the rascal was lying as flat asa red 
skin. To be sure, when I saw the 


camp I did not think of the sentinel, 
or any thingelse. I thought I had 
been fired at enough for one day, 
and didn’t dream of getting this 
one in my leg.” 

“Where is your company? how 
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came you so wounded ?” cried the 
men, pressing eagerly around him. 

“Why,” said the man, “as to 
where they are, I cannot say; but 
I can tell you the last I saw of 
them. It was about noon when 
we were fired upon. How many 
Indians there were, I cannot say ; 
as myself and one or two others 
were shot at the first fire. My arm 
was broken, which Lt. 8. observing, 
he ordered me to retire to the rear 
and there secrete myself. I did so, 
and was afterwards joined by Wil- 
liams, who, being badly wounded 
in the knee, did not like to run the 
risk of being discovered, as eseape 
by flight would be to him impossi- 
ble ; so I helped him up into a tree 
where he would be more likely to 
escape search than on the ground.” 

“Did you hear any more of 
Charles?” said Col. S. “Did you 
hear him give any orders by which 
we could judge what were his 

lans ?” 

“T did not ; but as I helped Wil- 
liams up into the tree, he told me 
that Lt.S. had been wounded, and 
that the men had hid him in some 
bushes to their right. The firing 
was then more to our left ; and be- 
fore long it ceased; soon after, a 
single shot, and then such a horrid 
yell filled the air that I believe it 
will ring in my ears forever.” 

“Yes—yes”—cried some of the 
men; “that was when the last 
brave fellow fell, or when they 
found a man not yet dead.” 

At this moment Lt. Henry ap- 
proached the crowd. Although the 
storm had not yet ceased, he had 
flung aside his cloak and was clad 
in a dress of the lightest kind, and 
most fitted for active exertion. The 
rifle in his hand, and pistols in his 
belt were all the arms he bore. 

“Bates,” said he, “where were 
you when the savages first showed 
themselves ?” 

“ At the second bend of the river, 
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where some of our men tried to 
ford it yesterday. You know where 
I mean.” 

“ Yes,” 

“Well, we were but a few hun- 
dred yards from the banks.” 

“Do you think they have found 
Williams or young 8. ?” 

“No. What Indian, with all his 
cunning, would ever dream of a 
wounded man’s climbing a tree? 
As for Lt. S. I cannot say, asI did 
not see where he was put.” 

“Shall we leave those men to 
die?” said young Henry. 

“No, no,” cried a hundred voices. 

“Who will go to their rescue ?” 

“T will, I will—all of us.” 

“That would be too many,” said 
Henry: “it must be a small party, 
that can act secretly enough for 
this enterprise. Is there any who 
will make one of a party of twenty ?” 

At this question all were silent. 
One unacquainted with the char- 
acter of our backwoodsmen might 
have thought them influenced by 
fear; but it was not so. No one 
was at first willing to put himself 
into so choice a party as the pres- 
ent was to be. It was but for a 
moment, however, when one of the 
youngest in camp stepped forward. 

“Williams is my brother,” said 
he, “I shall claim to be one of the 

arty.” 

“ And I, too,” said an old hunter; 
“Lt. S. saved my life at the risk of 
his own, not forty-eight hours ago.” 

“Choose for yourself, now,” cried 
the men, as no one else advanced. 

Henry stepped among them, - 
touching such as he wanted on the 
shoulder. These, laving aside their 
blankets, proceeded to the side of 
Williams and the hunter. Henry 


placed himself at their head, and 
silently they departed. The hurried 
shake of the hand, and the low 
“God bless you,” was all that 
passed between the strongest friends. 
For a few moments, those left be- 
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hind stood conversing lowly around 
the fires, and then all was quiet as 
before, save an occasional muttering 
from the tent where the surgeon 
was dressing Bates’ wounds. Al- 
though the wound in his leg was 
not as bad as that in his arm, yet 
he complained only of the former, 
and said it was natural enough for 
him to get the other; but he could 
scarce forgive the sentinel for shoot- 
ing him for a red skin. Lt. Henry 
had left the camp at a point where 
no fires might betray fim to any 
out-lying Indians, and had struck 
at once into a thick hammock. 
Following a small trail they had 
passed directly through, and then 
took at once to the open pine land. 
For about two hours they pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as men could, 
and not a word was spoken. Leay- 
ing the open country they passed 
through a narrow swamp and en- 
tered one where the low palmetto 
leaves, so common in that part of 
the country, and the underbrush 
was very thick. From the cau- 
tious manner in which they now 
proceeded, it was evident they ex- 
pected every moment to fall in with 
foes. Leaving his place in the 
rear, the old hunter moved silently 
to the side of his officer. “Lt.” 
says he, “we must be near where 
young 8. and Williams are hid; 
you had better let me go ahead 
and find them, for if you come sud- 
denly upon them they may take us 
for Indians, and make noise enough 
to betray us.” 

Henry assenting, silently halted 
his little band, and the hunter kept 
cautiously on. Whilst the men 
were awaiting his return, listening 
for the slightest sound, they thought 
once or twice (as the wind lulled 
for a moment,) that they heard the 
sound of human voices; but the 
next blast would drown it all. Ere 
long the hunter returned with Wil- 
liams, who told them the savages 
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had searched every bush, even un- 
der the tree he was upon, and 
afterwards proceeded to search 
those more to the west. Soon after 
he heard the report of a pistol, 
and then a loud shout, half in anger 
and half in triumpth. “Yes,” said 
one of the men, “S. kad pistols, and 
some red skin got one of the bullets.” 

“T can swear to that,” said the 
hunter, “ for when W. told me that, 
I went in the direction, and found 
a dead Indian lying by a clump of 
high palmetto, and the bushes 
around were much trampled. As 
I came back, W. told me that a 
party of Indians, whom he thought 
bore their wounded, went south, 
whilst the others went west shout- 
ing and yelling.” 

Leaving W. who was now com- 
paratively safe, the party went for- 
ward in a southwest direction. It 
was evident the Indians felt per- 
fectly secure in their late victory ; 
otherwise, they would not have 
divided their forces. Speed now 
appeared their greatest object, and 
they wound their way among the 
clumps of palmetto as rapidly as 
though they had been always ac- 
customed to those paths. Before 
long they could distinctly see the 
light from a fire shining on the 
trees. The old hunter again ap- 
proached Henry, and receiving a 
nod, started off to the left so as to 
come up to the south of their fire, 
because the Indians would expect 
no foe from that quarter, and the 
wind would blow from them to him. 
As he neared the fire, the bushes 
became higher but not so thick, 
and trees of larger size were rather 
more numerous. Every step of 


the experienced old man was as 
cautiously made as if his life, or the 
gaining his object depended on 
each one of them. Only one large 
cluster of bushes was between him 
and the fire; waiting till the wind 
blew more wildly by than ever, and 
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he had gained his place. Slightly 
separating the leaves, he had the 
warriors and their captives full in 
view. The place they had chosen 
for their torture ground was singu- 
larly well adapted to the purpose. 
A large oak stood in the centre of 
an otherwise clear space of ground, 
surrounded on three sides by trees 
and bushes; on the other flowed 
the river. Directly facing him, and 
tied to the oak was Chate S. His 
arms and feet were free: but his 
right arm hung in a way that 
plainly showed it broken—his left 
arm rested in his bosom, and his 
eye keenly watched a group of 
about twelve Indians, who were in 
front of him, a little to his right. 
“T see, I see,” muttered the hunter, 
“the boy holds in his left hand a 
knife, which, sooner than bear their 
torture, he will use upon himself; 
how I wish the rest had come up 
with me! I am afraid to go back 
for fear it will be too late; but 
what can I do alone? I wish the 
boy had not the knife, for I know 
the bloody savages too well to think 
they will be in a hurry to see the 
end of him, but they may drive 
him to the deed, and I am afraid 
they will before I can get back. 
The red skins are moving towards 
him already. No, no, it will not 
do for me to go back.” At this 
moment the chief raised his toma- 
hawk, and before the hunter could 
get his rifle through the bushes it 

ad been hurled, and hung quiver- 
ing in the tree directly above the 
head of the victim. ‘‘ What an old 
fool I have got to be,” muttered 
the old man. “I might have known 
they would notlet him die so easily. 
By thunder! what a look the boy 

ave their chief then! I verily 

lieve the red skin will fall in love 
with him, he bears himself so 
nobly.” The Indians now formed 
themselves in a circle, drew their 
knives, and with threatening ges- 
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tures began their dance. Suddenly 
the chief leaving the circle rushed 
to his captive as if to stab him. 
As quick as thought the eye of the 
scout glanced along his rifle, his 
hand was on the trigger, when a 
strong arm arrested him. Turning 
fiercely upon the intruder, he be- 
held Lt. Henry,who, uneasy at his de- 
lay, bad come forward with his men. 

“ Are we in time?” 

“For vengeance, if not for mercy.” 

The young man glanced his eye 
at the dark group round the tree, 
“ How far is it to the river?” 

“Hardly twenty rods.” 

Turring to his men, he ordered 
four to conceal themselves near the 
river, four more a few yards to his 
right ; the rest cautiously took their 
places as near where the scout stood 
as possible. Two of the parties 
had orders to fire on the first op- 
portunity they could do so, without 
endangering their friend. The party 
by the river were to reserve their 
fire for any who might attempt to 
escape. Several of the savages 
held in their hands short sticks, to 
which were hung some of the scalps 
they had taken; as these came in 
front of Charles, they whirled them 
in his face, asking in broken Eng- 
lish, “Do you know him? what 
warrior wore this?” Then, as they 
passed him, would boast of the 
manner in which they had taken 
them. Others, still more barbarous, 
would slap them in his face, and 
as the young man sickened and 
turned away, would sneeringly ob- 
serve, “white man don’t love his 
friends much.” 

The same idea that the left hand 
of the captive held a knife, now 
seemed to seize the chief; for, leav- 
ing the circle, he stepped slowly 
towards him, his eye fixed upon 
his; suddenly, giving his left arm 
a jerk, he pulled it from his bosom. 
For a moment they struggled to- 
gether. It was a moment of agony 
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to the captive’s friends, who dared 
neither stir, nor fire, for fear of 
causing his instant death. During 
the struggle, something glittering 
fell to the earth. “Does the white 
man so love gold that he clings to 
it even in death?” asked the chief, 
as he stooped to pick it up. But 
as his eye glanced on it in the 
light, he gave such a laugh and 
yell of triumph as made the youth 
turn away in horror. Holding it 
over his head he showed it to his 
warriors, who instantly started for 
the fire, each anxious to get a torch 
light, that the young man might 
more distinctly behold the face that 
so beautifully smiled there. “Your 
young squaw smiles on you now,” 
said the chief, who stood alone by 
Charles. “How long will it be be- 
fore-she smiles on another?” A 
dozen rifles flashed from the dark- 
ness around, and seven or eight 
Indians fell where they stood, some 
wounded, some dead; one or two, 
as they leaned over the fire, fell 
into it, and experienced the agony 
they intended for another. The 
remainder tried to escape to the 
river. The chief started so sud- 
denly as to drop the miniature he 
held, and sprang with the rest for 
the river; but the flash of the rifles 
on its banks told him all hope of 
escape was cut off. Drawing his 
knife, he turned to rush on his cap- 
tive—his hand was at his throat, 
his arm was descending, when it 
was grasped, and instead of a pris- 
oner, he clasped one in every way 
his equal. Lt. Henry had flung 
himself so violently between his 
friend and the foe, that he fell with 
the latter to the earth. The red 
man was underneath him; but as 
his hand still grasped a knife, and 
as Henry had none, there seemed 
little chance for him. Henry’s right 
hand held a pistol; but his arm 
had clasped the warrior so firmly 
that it had fallen beneath him, and 
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before he could extricate it, the 
knife of the savage was in his side. 
A triumphant yell burst from the 
lips of the red man, and died away, 
strangely mingled with the report 
of Henry’s pistol. To the astonish- 
ment of all he arose—the knife 
hanging from his side; it had 
glanced on his powder horn and 
stuck among the bullets of his 
pouch, which hung below. 

As day began to dawn, it was 
judged prudent to return to camp 
as speedily as possible, for it was 
thought the other party of Indians 
couid not be far off. Litters were 
made on which were placed the 
hunting shirts of the dead Indians 
and their wounded friends. The 
party arrived safe in camp, but upon 
examination of the wounded men, 
it was deemed best for them to 
proceed to the station at V ) 
where better shelter could be pro- 
cured. Alice was also there, and 
could bestow that attention on her 
brother, which, more than any 
thing else, would aid his recovery. 
The gallant little band who had so 
nobly rescued them, was ordered 
to be their escort, and before mid- 
night Henry had delivered S. to 
the care of his sister. What his 
feelings were, you can better con- 
ceive than I describe, and how she 
has rewarded him, you know best.” 

“I know! I'll be hanged if I do.” 

“Stop, stop,” said the old man, 
laughing, “you may not have remem- 
bered that, though your father’s 
name is not Henry, your mother’s 
is Alice. You see I have only given 
you some of the names wrong. But 
did your uncle S. never tell you 
anything about it ?” 

“He once said he was indebted 
to my father, for his life, but not a 
word more.” 

“It is very singular,” said the old 
man, “but when they are as old asI 
am, they will talk more of such 
things.” 
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THE FUGITIVE POETRY OF J. WOOD DAVIDSON. 


In the enumeration of the diffi- 
culties of Southern authors in the 
particular of publication, it seems 
to have escaped the eye of most of 
our citizens who have treated of this 
subject, that the greatest of all is, 
— the distance from New 

ork and Boston; by reason of 
which, the local reputation of a 
Southern writer can be of no avail 
with the publisher, and that, by 
consequence, critics in the haste of 
skimming over a new volume,— 
the name of whose author is heard 
for the first time,—will often dis- 
courage the large publishing houses 
from undertaking the work at all. 
The fate of the “brave men who 
lived before Agamemnon,” is realiz- 
ed by the Poet or Essayist in this 
respect: for as those brave are all 
forgotten, “carent quia vate sacro,” 
so an author will be soon consigned 
to oblivion—and his works will 
follow—unless some Ticknor or 
Harper or Appleton present him to 
the reading world. We will not 
undertake here to enumerate the 
reasons which may influence men 
to publish and pay for the whole 
edition; but certain it is, that 
there are many good reasons,—(or 
at all events, what amounts to the 
same thing, reasons which decide 
the writers not todo so)—why men 
see fit to decline publication in book 
form : such is the feeling that if the 
book were worth publishing some 
one would have undertaken it, or 
the reluctance to “force out” a 
work, as we once heard a young 
writer object,—or worse than all, 
inadequacy of means; these, with 
many such reasons, may deter wri- 
ters of real merit. In some instan- 
ces a shrinking from publicity, 
which, perhaps, is the most effect- 


ive of all, induces authors to hesi- 
tate and postpone; leaving to pos- 
terity only a tradition that they 
might have done noble work, or, 
what is about as bad, a jumble of 
ill-edited posthumous writings, 
which, for the want of proper cor- 
rection and arrangement, pass un- 
der the ban of mediocrity. This 
last reflection becomes the more se- 
rious when we remember that this 
shrinking hesitating class would be, 
in almost every instance, perfectly 
re-assured by the offers of any prac- 
tical man to publish on his own re- 
sponsibility ; thereby, in some sort, 
vouching for the quality of the lit- 
erary wares, in the respect of mar- 
ketableness ; and putting his im- 
primatur to itas he had done to 
ancient and modern classics. While 
publishers are notoriously, not the 
best judges of the character of 
works presented for their opinion 
in relation to publishing,—as in 
the case of new works from “ Para- 
dise Lost,” which sold for ten 
pounds, to Alexander Smith’s; po- 
ems which were so often refused,— 
still, the effect of an assurance from 
a well-known publisher would gen- 
erally be, that the writer would 
suffer the book to go to press. 

Mr. Davinson has written a 
great deal of really meritorious 
poetry, which has been published 
and re-published in the newspa- 
pers, magazines, &c. A Scrap- 
Book lies before us, in which are 
contained nearly all of his writings 
From these we propose to make 
a few extracts, with the view of 
calling forth expressions of opinion 
which we trust will decide him to 
give the world a volume. Before 
we proceed to the qnotations, we 
will advert to a few points which 
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bear immediately upon the distin- 
guishing characteristics of his style, 
and the most notable peculiarities 
of his compositions. It has been 
sometimes objected that his style is 
obscure. Now, it may be well to 
observe, that obscurity is entirely 
relative: Smith may see the point, 
Jones may not; and before we con- 
conclude upon adefect so import- 
ant as this, we ought to be sure 
whether it be our own fault or the 
author’s: in the same manner that 
Coleridge gave his caution, “ until 
you understand a writer’s igno- 
rance, presume yourself ignorant of 
his understanding.”, Besides, there 
is a certain obscurity which is in- 
separable from particular kinds of 
composition, and as Bayne remarks, 
“attendant upon certain moods of 
genius ;” the strong surge of passion, 
bearing a writer along, may render 
him incapable of attending to the 
small niceties of composition and 
putting in those little links, on 
which clearness depends, * * * 
The theme, too, may be so remote 
From the beaten tracks of thought, 
the idea may so far underlie the 
general growth of practical think- 
ing, that effort beyond what all 
readers will give, is necessary to 
their intelligence.” Moreover Mr. 
Davinson is fastidious in his forms 
of expression—his taste is dainty in 
the selection of words, and his sub- 
limated modes of utterance often 
give the idea of obscurity. Ten- 
nyson, Poe and Keats, and above 
all, the Brownings, have evidently 
had much to do with the formation 
of hisstyle. This, we need scarcely 
say, is peculiarly the spirit of the 
. compositions of this last quarter of 
a century: critical in choice of 
words, dainty in music, to that de- 
gree that our later school is called 
obscure in the one respect, fanciful 
in the other. As to subjects, Mr. 
Davinson’s writings are, for the 
most part, upon the varied themes 
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of Solitude and Isolation and Sad- 
ness: that indefinable something 
which is darker than sorrow, more 
dignified than melancholy,—is usu- 
ally thekey note. Alone—alone— 
alone rings from these stains, too 
often for the Democritan philoso- 
phers. In the words of Poe, “a 
certain taint of sadness is insepara- 
bly connected with all the higher 
manifestations of true Beauty.” 
Next, perhaps, is Love of Nature— 
his descriptions of scenery are all 
well done; and in these times, it is 
a rare gift. 

Another highly poetic element, 
often aimed at and generally at- 
tained, is unliteralness ; mere sug- 
gestion—leading the mind inten- 
tionally into an indefinite sphere of 
thought, fancy or feeling. This 
element, when restrained within le- 
gitimate bounds of clearness, is 
indispensable. The untold is the 
life of many a true poem ; and in 
order not to be tedious, we will re- 
fer our readers to the great Essay 
on “Tennyson and his teachers,” 
wherein Mr. Bayne discusses the 
question of Imagination under the 
two forms, Imagination delineative 
and Imagination stimulative. (At 

. 73. 
' Sah, then, are the general char- 
acteristics of Mr. Davidson’s poems : 
a few specimens will illustrate these 
points : 
From the poem “ Thoughts on Casar’s 
“T stood upon the untain’s brow at 
dawn, 
To greet > dewy glimpse the differing 


aks 

That sentinel around this sovereign 
height, 

Which rears o’er all its loyal Roman 
head— 

So proud, so stern in look and haughty 
rears 

His brow that seems to look without a 
smile 

Without a frown, or love, or hate, or 


hope ; 
And so has gazed for untold centuries 
Upon that concave waste, that plain 
which sweeps 
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Out from its base below—the Dismat’s 
wild— 

And so has gazed and ages yet will gaze. 

In profile, Roman—Fancy felt its power ; 

The laurel on its brow by Nature twined 

Suggested him who “ never looked along 

The land he made not Rome's ;” and clas- 
sic taste 

Has named it Cmsar’s Heap.” 


The poet’s mind then revels in a 
series of beautiful thoughts, similes 
and suggestions; would that we 
could quote it all! But the poem 
which we prefer in this respect is 
one entitled “ The voices of Na- 
ture :” the idea being that the lan- 
guage of the world without, is but 
an echo of that within: things are 
not as they may seem to be to others, 
but as we feel them to be in our- 
selves—the “Mirrors of the Uni- 
verse :” we quote a few lines: 





‘‘T gazed upon 

The crescent moon one summer eve, 
when thought 

Was busy with my gloomy past ; a few 

Swift feathery clouds traversed the sky 
which gave é 

—Or seemed to give—the Queen o 
Night a speed 

Wild, fitful and unsteady through the 
void 

Ofnight. Itseemed—that crescent moon, 
a wreck 

Hurled wildly from its spheral course, a 
piece, 

A fragment dashed in uselessness, away, 

The last, imperfect and abortive child 

Of monster-mothering Night. Prefig- 
ured, too, 

In that lost solitary crum, I saw 

The last dark Prince of universal sin 

Dashed down from light and hope and 
heaven ; a fien 

Scathed, singed and bloody, hurling on 
through space, 

Abandoned by a shuddering universe 

That hissed him as he fell” 


Then change of feeling on another 
day brought acorrésponding change 
in his ideas of the Moon and Night ; 
when he 





‘“« Owned the purifying presence 


known 
To hallow beauty's train; and gazing 
then 
Upon her smiling face felt deep within, 
My soul—to every claim awake, alive 
To Beauty’s majesty in every phase 
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Of light — deep the wildering 

8 

Ofloveliness. Eachstar became a wish, 

And i | wish concentred in that hour 

And all that hour is but one smile—a 
smile 

Upon the face of her whose heart beat 
near 

Tomine. *.* * And softly o’er 

The boxom-evening stole a melody 

A wild duet, the burden of whose song 

Re-echoed in refrain, “Mine own—mine 

own !” 

. e €¢ @ 6 

“Thus every form and every scene on 
earth 

Conveys no feeling in itself’ * * # 

The heart reflected is it’s highest power, 

Like Lilly’s, Sibly’s, or Agrippa’s glass 

That calls to light what e’er the heart 
enshrines.” 


In the same way, in his “ Darker 
Moments,” we read: 


“ T gazed, eye-introverted, Gloster-like 

Upon mine own deformity of soul 

And in that Mirror of the Universe, 

In seELF—distorted, warped and vapor- 
veiled 

By passion, I beheld no thing of love, 

Or beauty or of light: the smile that met 

Me, spoke of Judas’ in Gethsemene ! 

The door of hospitality that turned 

To entertain the stranger-guest, shut to 

With slam that shrieked a dismal sound, 
CHILton ! 


In “ Her tear” we find these 
beautiful stanzas : 


“‘ They say, recorded guilt though deep 
Will fade from Vengeance’s book above 
If the recording angel weep 
Responsive to such tears of love. 

Then may the blotting tribute given, 
For mankind’s errors all atone ; 

Since none again may rise to Heaven 
Like this, in later years—alone! 

They say there dwells a guardian charm 
In drops that Beauty’s eye-lid lave, 
That shields, as with an angel-arm 

The soul that nought beside can save.” 


From the poem “ An hour each 
Year,” we quote: 


“An hour each year since that one 


our 

Alone, I dedicate to thee— Kg 
Alone, to seek this spot, where lower 
Those morning-clouds of memory. 
Thy presence then, thy word, thy tear 
This clambering vine and flower recall, 
Their perfumed breath, still floating here 
Is mingled mournfully with all. 

With all? with starlight, step and hour, 
With tones subdued and breezes free 
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With silerce and its thrilling power 
With all of life and death—with Tues.” 


In this vein the longer poem, 
“ Mona,” was written; it is the 
completest of all, but it ought to be 
given entire in order to be at all 
understood : itis a visit to his birth- 
place, where he discovers in his 
musings, 


“___. by quicker pulsing heart and flush 

Of soul, that hallowed shades were 
nigh”— 

and with these angel-formsthe poet 

communes, and two fair spirits, of 

one of which he says— 


“ And ’round thy brow 
A band of flame played like a memory 
Of love-a cold and phosphorescent flame 
That quivered quick, then faded in the 
light 
Of more than mother's, more than mortal 
ve!” 
“With thee, a host 
Of hasty hopes came hurdling home to die ; 
With herthere came— 
’Twas all in memory—there came no 
host, 
But one intense and rapturous sover- 
eign Hope 
That seemed to rise and glow and mod- 
ulate 
My being’s music for an hour, for one 
Sole maddening end—to die! But peace 
to these 
And peace to her and lady, peace to 
thee.” 


At random, we select a few nota- 
ble verses : 


“ But a voice, like duteous Sorrow’s 
Swells through this darkening air, 
And with wail of widowed morrows 
Has drowned devotion’s prayer.” 


“ There were life and lightness in that 
liquid laugh 
And love inall those gentle voices.” 


“‘ Hour of meeting—hour to sever— 
Ne’er was hour so bright as this ; 
Here alone did (here, if ever) 
Agony and rapture kiss.” 
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“ A lonely man, alone afraid 
To say again Good-bye.” 


“ Two pilgrims met at Mecca’s wall 
Embrace in holy Allah’s name, 

Their missions one—in prayer to fall 
These chance-led lonely pilgrims came. 
Two beings meet at Passion’s shrine 
Like pious pilgrims, one in heart, 

Like them adore, one hour divine 

Like them adoring, both depart.” 


“ And I have mused by Beauty's side 
And dreamed such rosy lips were given 
To breathe the love by angels sighed 
That half of earth, that aLLof Heaven !” 


We might go on to quote large- 
ly from the poems: the beautiful 
lyric: “ Why is the name of Mary 
sweet,” “ Infanda,” “The whispered 
name,” “There’s a feeling in life,” 
“ The two wings,” “ Enriqueta,” &c., 
&e. But we have quoted enough 
to show the peculiar character of 
Mr. Davipson’sgenius. Mr. Davip- 
son is a young man still—a grad- 
uate of our State College, and is 
now Professor of Greek at the Col- 
lege at Winnsboro’, S.C. He isa 

ne scholar and a man of great 
taste, as his numerous prose articles 
will show. In conclusion let us ex- 
press the hope that he will soon 
favor the country with a complete 
edition of his poems—which, as we 
are sure, will make him a name in 
our Southern literature, and give 
him a high rank among our best 
writers. It is vain to talk about 
Southern literature without en- 
couraging the men who have the 
capacity to build it: “the magic 
word” is sorely needed. Encourage- 
ment must be afforded to our young 
writers if we ever expect them to do 
anything. 
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I regret to sa 
dent’s message. 


My Sister-in-Law. 


MY SISTER-IN-LAW. 


I said to myself, when I married my wife, 
The mother has shut—in the coffin—her jaw ; 

There’s never an aunt for a plague to my life; 
But, ah! I forgot me the sister-in-law! 


Oh, yes, I forgot! and assuredly there, 


When I thought I was ripe, I was wretchedly raw ; 


Oh yes, I forgot! but, I’m safe to declare, 
I was’nt forgot by my sister-in-law. 


She came e’er the honey-moon’s sunshiny light 
From the marital sky had begun to withdraw ; 
She came! and the orb, that was beaming so bright, 

Went out in the cloud of my sister-in-law! 


*Twas “only a visit!” to give us relief 
From demon Ennui’s disagreeable claw ; 
The visits we read of are rather more brief, 
—She was’nt an angel, my sister-in-law! 


Our chamber to spare wasrexceedingly neat, 

With its hens-feather bed and its carpet of straw ; 
She took it! and nevera guest can I greet 

Witb a couch over night, but my sister-in-law. 


She took the whole house! for the very first sound 
Of attack was a genuine Gallic eclat ; 

And soon was my impotent dynasty crowned 
With the petticoat flag of my sister-in-law! 


I knuckled forever; as though I were still 
The boy that I was when [ knuckled at taw; 
I found I had no representative will 
In the absolute shall of my sister-in-law. 


The servants I never could manage she taught, 
Of the sound of her voice, a most sensible awe ; 

The brats inthe yard ran away at the thought 
Of the fierce wicked eye of my sister-in-law! 


She set up our carriage, whose ponderous weight 
Was more than the family pony could draw ; 

The furniture, carpets, the wine and the plate 
Were not to the taste of my sister-in-law. 


And daily at shopping she traveled her round, 
In search of the newest imported kick-shaw ; 
— Wherever the silks and the laces were found, 

I settled the bills for my sister-in-law. 
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y that our relations with this power are less satisfactory.—Prest- 
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My Sister-in-Law. 


Her voice, to my ears, isn’t sweet in its flow ; 

But a prince with his hair and a count with his yaw, 
Came often to sing; and I’m happy to know 

It was not with my wife but my sister-in-law ! 


Andthen there were thorough-bred visits and calls, 
With all that is food for society’s maw— 

As elegant dinners and brilliantest balls, 
Abroad and at home, for my sister-in-law. 


She borrowed my money; and if it be true 
“The pennie’s the jewel that beautifies a’,” 
I think I have done all a mortal could do 
A beauty to make of my sister-in-law! 


She stirred up my meek little wife to rebel, 
And taught her the use of a pish and a pshaw; 

These bed-curtain lectures, I know very well, 
Are preached from a text of my sister-in-law ! 


My son of an heir, from the day of his birth, 
Was growing exceedingly bonnie and braw ; 

I think he was rather too good for this earth, 
I know he was dosed by my sister-in-law. 


My girl, who is tender, as yet, in her years, 
Delights but in frippery, gilt and gew-gaw ; 
If ever a “ no” I adventure, the tears 
Bring positive “ yes” from my sister-in-law ! 


No comfort for nre! for the food that is doled, 
At dinner, a crow wouldn’t put in his craw ; 

The beef it is burnt, and the soup it is cold— 
We always must wait for my sister-in-law. 


There’s never a laugh, with that hole in my sleeve! 
In stocking and glove there is many a flaw ; 

If buttons are ever sewed on, [ believe 
It must be on the—dress of my sister-in-law ! 


A gossip with wife—I can never have that— 
A voice like the note of a quarrelsome daw 

Begins, and the chatter’s the death of all chat, 
As I wish it might be of my sister-in-law. 


Alas, for the tyranny! sharper to men 
Than tooth of a serpent, or teeth of a saw ! 
She is cock of the walk! I am only the hen, 
And very much pecked by my sister-in-law ! 


O, I said to myself, when I married my wife, 
The mother has shut—in the coffin—her jaw ; 

There’s never an aunt for a plague to my life; 
But, ah! I forgot me the sister-in-law! 
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The past month must be regarded as 
an eventful period in the history of our 
city. It has been signalized by the fine 
Oratory of Everett, the keen analytical 
disquisition of THornwELL, the opening 
ofan Art GALLERY with every prospect 
of the most brilliant success, the meet- 
ing, and organization of the fifth annual 
Convention of the Younc Men’s Curis- 
TIAN Association, composed of dele- 
gates from all parts of the States, and 
from British America, and lastly, by the 
manifestation of a degree of religious 
enthusiasm among allclasses of our peo- 
ple, unparalleled, it hes been said, in 
the annals of Charleston. 

On Tuesday evening, the 13th of April, 
Mr. Everett delivered in the spacious 
Hall of the South Carolina Institute, 
thronged to its utmost capacity, by the 
élite of tue City, his celebrated Oration 
on Washington, which was followed on 
the very next evening, by his scarcely 
less celebrated Address upon Charity. 
We had, on two former occasions, en- 
joyed the privilege of hearing Mr. Ever- 
ett speak, and were anxious to discover 
whether the first impression of his 
powers would be confirmed. His recent 
efforts have satisfactorily settled the 
question, and_ therefore,— presuming 
that the topic is still one of interest— 
we propose to give a brief analysis of 
what seem to us, Mr. Everett’s special 
characteristics as a writer, and Orator. 

Let us first consider him as an Orator. 
Personally, few men have been more 
highly gifted. To a commanding pres- 
ence, and naturally graceful carriage, 
he unites a voice of great power, and 
sweetness. It has, besides, been elab- 
orately cultivated. Knowing the charm, 
little short of magic, which resides in 
human tones rightly graduated to the 
character of the sentiment expressed, 
Mr. Everett has spared no pains in 
perfecting to the minutest details the 
grand Organ of speech with which he 
ts endowed; equal labour has been 
bestowed upon all other points essential 
to impressive elocution; every minu- 
test gesture has a purpose, and is pro- 
ductive of a special effect, long before 
determined upon. He is emphatically 


an Orator made, and not born; for de- 
spite the personal giftsto which we have 
referred, Mr. Everett labours under the 
disadvantage of being somewhat of a 
Phlegmatic. Through the deep, organ- 
like music of his utterance, through all 
his impressive declamation, and grace- 
ful action, there runs an under current 
of native coldness oftemperament which 
even the force of supremest Art, is un- 
able wholly to overcome. He does not 
thrill us with lightning phrases, hot 
and swift from the depths of the soul; 
he does not electrify us by a single word 
pregnant with passion and meaning; 
his iufluence consists rather in the sus- 
tained unity of his all but perfect elocu- 
tion ;--the same criticism, may, in our 
opinion, be passed upon his style as a 
writer. Evenin his great Washington 
Oration, incomparably the noblest of 
his public performances, we listened 
vainly to catch the true ring of the pro 
foundest originality, or, the boldest imag 
ination in thought. 

Correct, polished, beautiful as the 
notes of the Dorian flute, his sentences 
were rhythmically, as harmonious as 
Art and study could make them, but 
they lacked that Promethian fire, that 
energy divine, which can only be im- 
parted to language by the inner work- 
ings of the spirit, by the inspiration 
born of passion, and winged with en- 
thusiasm. 

He does not, as Patrick Henry must 
have done—awe, master, and bind down 
his audience by the forces of a spell 
vigorous as the grasp of a Cyclops, and 
burning as the core of Etna; on the 
contrary, the general disposition of his 
hearers is, to exclaim, as each pleasing 
period is rounded off by his sonorous 
voice; “how charming! how delight- 
ful! what a genial sentiment, or happy 
simile!” They are perfectly self-pos- 
sessed, nay! even critical in the very 
midst of the silvery shower of his elo- 
quence; they are seldom made for a 
moment to forget their surroundings, to 
forget themselves ; tostand silent, hushed, 
quivering, before the terrible majesty 
of genius, thoroughly possessed with the 
grandeur of some stirring theme, con- 
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scious that for the time, it is indeed the 
‘Oracle of God,’ the chosen channel where 
through the streams of heavenly truth 
or of heavenly beauty, must be commu- 
nicated to humanity. 

We therefore deny that Mr. Everett 
can be ranked among the greatest of 
Orators, nor yet. in its true philosophical 
sense, among the really original, the 
permanent, Catholic, suggestive, immor- 
tal thinkers of the Land. His Addresses 
—that on Washington especially—will 
live, but how? as specimens of exqui- 
site purity of diction, of the most win- 
ning grace and beauty of style, these 
deing their pre-eminent merits, far more 
than as substantial contributions to the 
original, or imaginative eloquence of 
the country. The expression of Daniel 
Webster, so often quoted, which desig- 
nates Mr. Everett as “the Corinthian 
pillar of Massachusetts” that pillar which 
trom the pediment to the volutes of the 
capital has ever been considered the 
embodyment of the gracefulin form, and 
of the graceful alone, is significant as a 
comparison, and truthful as an illustra- 
tion. 

His mind, wholly unlike that of Cal- 
houn, partakes not of the stern sub- 
limity of the Doric order, nor, like 
Webster’s does it present a union of 
Doric simplicity with Ionic richness; it 
is simply as the latter well termed it 
Corinthian in mould, and Corinthian in 
culture. 

We may even carry the comparison 
further, and say, that as the noblest age 
of Greek liberty, and of Greek Art had 
passed away, when this third, and last 
style of architecture came into vogue, 
and that there is something of florid 
superfluity incorporated with its very 
beauty—so, in Mr. Everett’s style of 
eloquence, we feel that more importance 
is given to the body, the environments, 
the rhetoric ofa subject than is altogether 
consistent with the clear elucidation. 
the direct and vigorous exposition of 
its essential Spirit. We have entered 
into this criticism, or rather, we have 
made these suggestive remarks, in no 
dogmatic, or supercilious temper. We 
have simply given utterance to our con- 
victions. Whether they be right or 
wrong, the Future will determine. 

The opening of an Art Gallery, the 
second event of importance, to which 
we alluded, as having taken place dur- 
ing the past month, should be hailed as 
an auspicious circumstance, by every 
connoisseur, and lover of Art amongst 
us. Already, the enterprising, and in- 
dustrious Committee on pictures, have 
succeeded in securing for exhibition, 
no less than ove hundred, and sixty 
paintings, many of them the works of 
the first masters. “The collection” says 
the Charleston Mercury in an apprecia- 
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tive article on this subject, ‘includes 
several chef dieuvres of Dominichino, 
the great pupil of the Caracci of the 
Bolognese School, wonderful for the ex- 
pressive nn some and variety in his 
pieces ; of Spagnoletto, of the Spanish 
school, noted for his bold, broad shad- 
ows, and for the surprising degree of 
force thrown into his paintings; of 
Murillo, of the same school, who stands 
at the head of Art in his country, famed 
for the natural freedom of his touch and 
the sweetness and richness of his color- 
ing; of Annibal Caracci, with his pro- 
foundness of thought and singularity, 
and his boldness and fire in execution ; 
of Paul Veronese, of the Venetian 
school, uniting splendor with expres- 
sion, beauty with dignity; of Ten- 
iers, exquisite in landscape; of Guer- 
cina, Gordano, Schedoni, Reynolds, 
Jacksou, Kauffman, Copley, Stuart, 
Washington Allston, Morse, Sully, 
Fraser, De Hein, and others; with 
Flagg. Bonitheau, Egan, Wightman 
and Boggs, now aspirants in this noblest 
of arts.” 

“ However striking or beautiful,” the 
same journal goes on to observe, “works 
of Art may appear, even on the first 
view, all that are worthy of the name 
require time and familiarity to be fully 
appreciated and enjoyed. Persons of 
taste will, of course, frequent this ex- 
hibition, and study continuously in their 
hours of leisure its growing charms. 
And those who have not a cultivated 
taste will have an excellent opportunity 
of developing and improving what, in 
this age of refinement and elegance, is 
a necessity to all who aspire to gentle 
breeding. But to the tasteful and the 
rude, the old and the young, the grave 
and gay, alike, the gallery will be an 
agreeable place of resort, where the 
pleasures of a light, easy, social inter- 
course may be had for the seeking. We, 
therefore, augur eminent success to the 
undertaking, and a new era in the 
interest and appreciation of painting 
and sculpture for Charleston.” 

Of the third and last remarkable 
event commented on—an event still in 
progress, it is not our province to speak. 

e may, however, without being 
considered as trespassing on a domain 
not properly our own, refer to the vigor- 
ous effort of Dr. Thornwell before the 
members of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, recently assembled in our 
City. This Address also, was delivered 
in the Ixstrrure Haut. Dr. Thorn- 
well’s subject, (‘the Bible on the Death- 
bed”) one of the grandest themes upon 
which genius could exercise its powers, 
was treated in a manner at once popular 
and philosophical. There was much 
earnest eloyuence, and subtle research, 
much of bold generalization, and of 
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detailed minuteness of argument, uni- 
ted to pathetic appeal, and authorized 
denunciations of the impenitent. It was 
a striking discourse. As we looked upon 
the Preacher's pale face and attenuated 
figure, we could not help reverting to the 
Orator who had occupied the same plat- 
form a few evenings before. How dif- 
ferent the aspect, the style of argument, 
and the elocution of thesetwo men ! The 
speaker now before us, emaciated, bent 
in the shoulders, of unimposing pres- 
ence, and feeble voice, is yet possessed 
of powers peculiarly his own. He pos- 
sesses an intense conviction of the mo- 
mentous import of the message he de- 
livers, his utterance is fiery, fluent, un- 
flagging; the thought too impetuous to 
be dainty, coerces expression, and even 
where most analytical, and precise, it is 
rich with the eloquence of reason! In 
the one instance, we pay homage tothe ac- 
complished Rhetorician and Veclaimer, 
the trained Athlete of the schools, in the 
other,tothe lucid Logician, who yet is 2ot 
simply a Logician, but a mover of men’s 
hearts no less than their understandings 
through the instrumentality of an in- 
tense organization, and the forces of a 
soul exalted, and spiritualized by com- 
munion with the deep mysteries of 
God ! 

We feel that we are not justified in 
pursuing this analogy further. It was 
irresistibly suggested to us, and that 
must be our excuse for departing in a 
slight degree, from the strict line of our 
business as mere literary Journalists. 


Everybody knows the story of the 
Englishman, who upon asking his Chi- 
nese host what sort of dish lay before 
him, received in answer to the signifi- 
cant interrogative words, “quack! 
quack! quack!” the horrific reply, ac- 
companied by a gesture of negation, of— 
“ Bow-Wow-Wow.” 

Everybody is acquainted with this 
anecdote, but everybody does vot know 
that notwithstanding the jealous depre- 
ciation of outside Barbarians, the Chi- 
nese cuisine is a most elaborate and in- 
genious affair, rivaling, if not surpass- 
ing the more celebrated cuisine of the 
French. 

The special Chinese Correspondent of 
the London Times, describes, in a late 
number of that journal, the details of a 
magnificent dinner, in which he bore a 
gallant part at Ning-Po. The entire ac- 
count is so curious, that we re-publish 
the main portion of it, for the benefit and 
delectation of Gastronomers, and the 
advancement of the noble science of 
Cookery in South Carolina. We owe 
the synopsis of the narrative toa clever 
writer in Chambers’ Journal. 
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‘Our Correspondent,” it seems, had 
learned that matters gastronomic were 
managed in a superior manner at the 
gallery of the Imperial Academicians, 
Ning-po; and he accordingly resolved 
to bring the report to the test, in a sensi- 
ble practical sort of way, as a true Eng- 
lishman should. So he issued invita- 
tidns to a select circle of friends, Eng- 
lish and Chinese, for a banquet to be 
there provided. With each invitation, 
a chop-stick—to be used, we presume, 
as a fork—was sent to each guest. In 
due time the day arrived ; the party as- 
sembkicd; and now, “to dinner with 
what appetite we may !” 

The first course was merely a pre- 
lude—a sort of light fencing with chop- 
sticks, intended to excite rather than to 
gratify the cravings of hunger. It con- 
sisted of “a small square tower, built of 
slices from the breast of the goose; a 
tumulus of thin square pieces of tripe ; 
hard-boiled eggs, which had been pre- 
served in wine, and the excellence of 
which was supposed to be in proportion 
to their antiquity: berries and other 
vegetable substances, preserved in 
vinegar; a curious pile of unknown 
shell-fish, taken from the shell, and cut 
in slim slices; prawns in their natural, 
or rather in their artificial red state; 
ground nuts, ginger, and candied fruits.” 
‘“ Everything,” we are informed, “ was 
excellent in its kind”—the unknown 
shell-fish especially so. “I am afraid to 
say,” adds the writer, “that the tripe 
wasa creditable piece of cookery. It 
was boiled to almost a gelatinous con- 
sistence ;’ but “many Englishmen” 
known to the author, would, he doubts 
not, “have devoured the whole small 
heap, as it stood, with avidity.” For 
our part, we should quite think so. 

A certain doubtfulness was observa- 
ble in the approaches of the strangers 
at first: but this soon gave way to com- 
plete confidence before the more serious 
attack commenced. 

“The trifles” above enumerated be- 
ing despatched, we are informed that 
the real business of the day was fairly 
begun. Each guest was furnished with 
a porcelain spoon and saucer; knives 
were altogether needless, and their chop- 
sticks they brought themselves. A 
folded towel, just saturated with hot 
water, was placed beside each saucer, 
and two tiny metal cups, not so large as 
egg-cups, were allotted to each person. 

The first dish, according to all prece- 
dent, was of course birds-nest soup. 

Our author does not write enthusias- 
tically about this celebrated dish. The 
presence of the bird-nests, it seems, is 
apparent from a glutinous substance 
which floats upon the top of the soup. 
Below this is a white liquid, and lower 
still is chickens’ flesh, altogether an in- 
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sipid affair enough, we have no doubt ; 
but as a variety of prepared sauces and 
spices were at hand, by following the 
example of the Chinese, who excel in 
the use of such condiments, this insipid- 
ity was in a great measure removed, 
and the swallows’ nests are got rid of 
with tolerable ease. 

The next course is, a stew of sea-slugs. 
At Macao, these are white; at Ning-po, 
they are green: at both places they are 
excellenteating. They are difficult, we 
are told, tocatch with the chop-stick, as 
they slip about with much alacrity on 
the china saucer. When caught, how- 
ever. they are well worth the trouble; 
for it is said they resemble, and are quite 
equal to, the “ green fat” of the turtle. 

But now the plotthickens. Our next 
dish is a grand affair; it consists of 
sturgeons’ skull-caps. This is arare and 
expensive dainty, as of course the stur- 
geon hasto be killed, like an Indian 
warrior, for his scalp ; or as fowls some- 
times are in France. for the sake of their 
combs and gills, to fill up a vol au vent ; 
or again, as the poor unhappy Stras- 
bourg goose is for her liver. 

As to flavour, the skull-caps seemed 
to eat very much like the bird-nests, 
gelatine being decidedly in the ascend- 
ant in both cases. 

After this came “a soup composed of 
balls of crab.” This is too vague to sat- 
isfy our curiosity. Wasthe soup made 
ona “stock” of shin of beef, or chine of 
dog, and then merely added to and deco- 
rated with the “ balls of crab,” as our 
own mock-turtle is with little imitation 
eggs? Further information would be 
desirable, and we hope the next dis- 
patches will be more explicit. 

All this time, there appears to have 
been a great preponderance of the rich 
and luscious sort of viands ; and we felt 
quite astounded at the discovery that 
neither bread nor other farinaceous 
matter was supplied as an absorbent. 
This is “ against the statute” in Chinese 
feasts ; and we venture to suggest as a 
reason, thatthe “corners” are too pre- 
cious as a stowage for choicer morsels, 
to be wasted upon such common aflairs 
as rice or bread. Our English friends, 
however, could not go on swallowing 
all this mucilaginols matter without 
something of the kind ; and so, as a spe- 
cial favor, some bread was conceded to 
them ; and we really feel a sort of relief 
ourselves as we recordthe fact; such 
is the force of sympathy in generous 
minds. 

While all this was going on, nectar 
was supplied by Celestial Ganymedes, 
inthe shape of warm wine, with which 
the tiny cups were repeatedly filled. 
The favourite variety with our country- 
men was something closely resembling 
sherry negus, and pronounced very fair 
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drink in its way, when better could not 
be had. 

We are next introduced to a stew of 
preserved fruits; then comes a dish of 
some sort of vegetable of a hairy de- 
scription, resembling that species of en- 
dive which in France is called barbe du 
capuchin. Afterthat, stewed mushrooms 
from Manchouria ; and then we relapse 
into a series of entrées of various sorts, 
in which aroot, “ something betweena 
turnip and a horse-radish” (the black rad- 
ish?) meets with much approbation. 

And now, reader, would have been 
the moment for the  interrogatory, 
“quack, quack?” noticed at the begin- 
ning of this paper, according to all the 
rules of dramatic propriety ; forthe next 
dish is nothing less than “a bowl of 
ducks’ tongues,” to which, no doubt, 
ample justice was done ; and here again 
is a delicacy which we in our wisdom 
throw away. 

The “royal and imperial dish” fol- 
lows next. This is a compote of deers’ 
tendons. On reading this, our first im- 
pression was a doubt as to the power of 
any cooking to bring such a material 
into an eatable condition; but we are 
told that, on the contrary, it appeared in 
a tender and gelatinous form, “ after 
probably a week’s boiling” to produce 
the desiredresult. These sinews come, 
it is said, from Tartary, and form—like 
the pietra dura of Italy, which they 
somewhat resemble in one respect, and 
the Gobelin tapestry of Paris—material 
for royal presents; and when a great 
man receives a consignment of the cat- 
gut, he usually celebrates the joyous 
event by some grand festivities. We 
need but to observe, further, that cooked 
as it was, this dish only added a little 
more gelatine to the quantity already 
sent down “red lane” by the guests 
whose progress we are thus faithfully 
recording. 

The royal dish being dispatched, 
there appears on the scene one com- 
posed of what we should have thought 
better eating—‘ earshell fish ;” but as 
everything here below must have its 
limits somewhere, the guests found 
themselves at this juncture hors de com- 
bat. 

A very sensible mode of declaring 
when people have eaten enough, has, it 
seems, been adopted in China since the 
days of Confusion, as we once beard 
the Chinese philosopher injuriously 
called. Thus, it is understood that no 
more food is needed when a dish is sent 
away untouched. This was, therefore, 
the signal for the close of the feast, for 
the earshells were reluctantly declined, 
waistcoat buttons being already on the 
strain to a rather perilous extent. 

But, what have we said? Do our 
eyes inform us rightly, when we read 
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that, after all this, the guests partook of 
“ plain boiled rice, confectionary, can- 
died fruit, and acanihus berries steeped 
in spirits?” It is even so, and confirms 
the adage that we do not know what we 
can do till we try. 

It deserves to be recorded to the cre- 
dit of the Chinese maitre dhétel, that he 
had in reserve some dozens more of the 
triumphs of his art, fully as recherchés 
as those already chronicled here; but 
which, for the reason stated, did not ap- 
pear. Whatthey were, therefore—from 
what region procured—what portion 
they may once have been of the organ- 
ism of fish, flesh, or fowl, remains only 
as a subject of ingenious and interest- 
ing speculation. 

So ended John Bull's dinner at Ning- 
po. We should have liked to call next 
morning, and ask how he felt himself; 
but our anxiety was quite dissipated by 
his own assurance, that the guests of 
the banquet we have been describing 
met the same evening and made a hearty 
supper, at the house of one of their num- 
ber. We therefore take leave of them, 
trusting that they all had, in the words 
of our poet—adapted to the occasion by 
a slight change in the punctuation— 


A fair, good, night ; 
With pleasing dreams, and slumbers 
light. 
For our own part, we must confess that 
we live with the fear of dyspepsia before 
our eyes, and that, unwarlike—coward- 
ly, if you will—as we are, we should al- 
most as soon have clutched a musket at 
the siege of Delhi as have been forced 
to stand to it, chop-stick in hand, beside 
our countrymen on this memorable oc- 
casion. Had we tried our powers to 
the same extent as they did, we should 
have had a nightmare of no ordinary 
sort, and our visions would doubtless 
have been influenced by the events of 
the day. Huge sturgeons, like scalped 
Indians, would have grinned at us, and 
with horrid grimaces, called cn us to 
restore their skull-caps. Flocks of mel- 
ancholy and reproachful swallows would 
have fluttered round us, and pecked at 
our eyes as the ruthless plunderer who 
had not only stolen, but actually eaten 
their houses. We should have been 
afflicted with a “cruel conscientious- 
ness” that we had the missing property 
somewhere about us; that we were 
willing to make restitution, but could 
not, for the life of us, lay our hands upon 
it for the purpose. Crabs would have 
nibbled at our toes, and sea-slugs would 
have trailed their slow and slimy length 
over our shuddering body. We should 
have had a ride in the Mazeppa fash- 
ion, on the back of a Tartar deer—the 
first time that a man’s dear and his tar- 
tar were identified. We should have 
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been “found drowned” in an ocean of 
gluey mucilaginous soup; and a whole 
regiment of ducks would, in spite of the 
apparent impossibility of speaking while 
deprived of the very organ of speech, 
have clamoured for their tongues in a 
polyglot and most deafening chorus of 
“quack! quack!” 





M. Gavarni, a French machinist, has, 
says the New York Day Book, perfected 
his erial ship, at a cost of 300,000 francs, 
and made a voyage to Algiers, Africa, 
and back with it, a distance of 1,500 
miles from his starting point. The aver- 
age speed was almost 100 miles an hour, 
the voyage out occupying eighteen 
hours, and the return sixteen ‘hours. 
M. Gavarni is to make the attempt from 
Havre to the city of New York as soon 
as he has further tested the character of 
his invention by a few short trips over 
the Mediterranean and its neighboring 
provinces. The time consumed from 
Havre to New York would be butthirty 
hours, breakfasting at the former city 
and supping at New York the evening 
of the next day. 

As soon as a fair demonstration is 
made of the safety and perfect regularity 
with which eerial navigation can be car- 
ried on, and the simple principles of the 
suspension and motive power which 
sustains and propels the ship through 
the air is understood by the world at 
large, there is not the slightest doubt 
that ocean navigation will cease, save 
for carrying freight. Erial ships capa- 
ble of the conveyance of one hundred 
travelers can be built for $150.000 each. 
Twenty per cent. will be a liberal inter- 
est on this sum, and thus $30,000 per 
year is all that will be required to pay 
wear and tear, expense of chemicals, 
&c., and leave a profit. One hundred 
trips per year can be made, fifty each 
way, with the greatest ease. which, at 
only $10 a passage (the intended price 
on the opening of the line) will, it is 
seen, give instead of $30,000 the sum of 
$100,000 per year. 

It is said the stock for the first ship is 
ready to be subscribed as soon as Mr. 
Gavarni sees proper to proceed with the 
matter. Private letters received by the 
last steamer state that the Rothschilds 
have made a heavy offer for the privi- 
lege of putting on an India /£rial line, of 
one hundred and four ships, one a week 
to leave Canton, and one a week to de- 
part from Marseilles, simultaneously, 
with passengers and mails. The capi- 


tal is said to be $15,000,000 which they 
propose to embark. Our next mails 
will probably give us further intelligence 
of this wonderful stride in the mechani- 
cal science of the nineteenth century. 
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From Trelawney’s Recollections of the 
last days of Shelley and Byron, a book, 
which although somewhat feebly writ- 
ten, (when considered as a whole,) is 
yet full of curious and interesting details 
of these great Poets. We take the fol- 
lowing description of a “ Day with By- 
ron and Shalley :” 

“At two o’clock on the following day, 
in company with Shelley, I crossed the 
Ponte Vecchio, and went on the Lung’ 
Arno to the Palazzo Lanfranchi, the res- 
idence of Lord Byron. We entered a 
large marble hall, ascended a giant stair- 
case, passed through an equally large 
room over the hall, and were shown into 
a smaller apartment which had books 
and a billiard-table in it. A surly-look- 
ing bull-dog (Moretto) announced us by 
growling, and the Pilgrim instantly ad- 
vanced from an inner chamber, and 
stood before us. His halting gait was 
apparent, but he moved with quickness ; 
and although pale, he looked as fresh, 
vigorous, and animated as any man I 
ever saw. His pride, added to his hav- 
ing lived for many years alone, was the 
cause, I suppose, that he was embar- 
rassed at first meeting with strangers. 
This he tried to conceal by an affecta- 
tion of ease. After the interchange of 
commonplace question and answer, he 
regained his self-possession, and, turn- 
ing to Shelley, said, “As you are ad- 
dicted to poesy, go and read the versi- 
cles I was delivered of last night, or 
rather this morning—that is, if you can. 
Tam posed. I am getting scurrilous. 
There is a letter from Tom Moore; 
read, you are blarneyed in it ironically.” 
He then took a cue, and asked me to 
play billiards. Hestruck the balls and 
moved about the table briskly, but nei- 
ther played the game nor cared a rush 
about it. and chatted after this idle fash- 
ion :—* The purser of the frigate | went 
to Constantinople in, called an officer 
scurrilous for alluding tohis wig. Now, 
the day before I mount a wig—and I 
shall soon mount one—U'Il ride about 
with it on the pommel of my saddle, or 
stick iton my cane. In that same frig- 
ate, near the Dardanelles, we nearly 
ran down an American trader with his 
cargo of notions. Our captain, old Ba- 
thurst, hailed, and with the dignity of a 
lord, asked him where he came from, 
and the name of his ship. The Yankee 
captain bellowed.— You copper-bot- 
tomed sarpent, I guess you'll know 
when I’ve reported you to Congress.’ ” 
The surprise I expressed by my looks 
was not at what he said, but that he 
could register such trifles in his memo- 
ry. Of course, with other such small 
anecdotes, his great triumph at having 
swum from Sestos to Abydos was not 
forgotten. I had come prepared to see 


a solemn mystery, and, so far as [ could 
judge from the first act, it seemed to me 
very like a solemn farce. I forgot that 
great actors, when off the stage, are dull 
dogs ; and that even the mighty Pros- 
pero, without his book and magic man- 
tle, was but an ordinary mortal. At 
this juncture Shelley joined us; he 
never laid aside his book and magic 
mantle; he waved his wand, and Byron, 
after a faint show of defiance, stood 
mute—his quick perception of the truth 
of Shelley’s comments on his poem 
transfixed him, and Shelley’s earnest- 
ness and just criticism held him cap- 
tive. I was, however, struck with By- 
ron’s mental vivacity and wonderful 
memory; h2 defended himself with a 
variety of illustrations, precedents, and 
apt quotations from modern authorities, 
disputing Shelley’s propositions, not by 
denying their truth as a whole, but in 
parts; and the subtle questions he put 
would have puzzled a less acute rea- 
soner than the one he had to contend 
with. During this discussion I scanned 
the Pilgrim closely. In external ap- 
pearance Byron realized that ideal stan- 
dard with which imagination adorns 
genius. He was inthe prime of life, 
thirty-five; of middle height, five feet 
eight and a half inches; regular fea- 
tures, without a stain or furrow on his 
pallid skin; his shoulders broad, chest 
open, body and limbs finely proportion- 
ed. His small, highly finished head and 
curly hair, had an airy and graceful ap- 
pearance from the massiveness and 
length of his throat ; you saw his genius 
in his eyes and lips. In short, Nature 
could do little more than she had done 
for him, both in outward form and in 
the inward spirit she had given to ani- 
mate it. But all these rare gifts, to his 
jaundiced imagination, only served to 
make his one personal defect (lameness) 
more apparent, as a flaw is magnified in 
a diamond when polished; “and he 
brooded over that blemish as sensitive 
minds will brood until they magnify a 
wart into a wen. His lameness cer- 
tainly helped to make him sceptical, 
cynical, and savage. There was no pe- 
culiarity in his dress—it was adapted to 
the climate ; a tartan jacket braided: he 
said it was the Gordon pattern, and that 
his mother was of that ilk. A blue vel- 
vet cap with a gold band, and very loose 
nankeen trousers, strapped down so as 
to cover his feet: his throat was not 
bare, as represented in drawings. At 
three o'clock one of his servants an- 
nounced that his horses were at the 
doer, which broke off his discussion 
with Shelley, and we all followed him to 
the hall. At the outer door we found 
three or four very ordinary-looking hor- 
ses; they had holsters on the saddles, 
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and many other superfluous trappings, 
such as the Italians delight in, and Eng- 
lishmen eschew. Shelley, and an Irish 
visitor just announced, mounted two of 
these sorry jades. I luckily had my 
own cattle. Byron got into a caleche, 
and did not mount his horse until we 
had cleared the gates of the town, to 
avoid, as he said, being stared at by the 
“ d—d Englishers,” who generally con- 
gregated before his house onthe Arno. 
After an hour or two of slow riding and 
lively talk—for he was generally in good 
spirits when onshorseback—we stopped 
at a small podere on the roadside, and, 
dismounting, went into the house, in 
which we found a table, with wine and 
cakes. From thence we proceeded into 
the vineyard at the back. The servant 
brought two brace of pistols, a cane was 
stuck in the ground, and a five-paul 
piece, the size of half-a-crown, placed in 
a slit at the top of the cane. Byron, 
Shelley, and I fired at fifteen paces, and 
one of us generally hit the cane or the 
coin. Our firing was pretty equal. 
After five or six shots each, Byron pock- 
eted the battered money, and sauntered 
about the grounds. We then remount- 
ed. On our return homewards, Shelley 
urged Byron to complete something he 
had begun. Byron smiled, and replied, 
“John Murray, my patron and paymas- 
ter, says my plays won't act. I don’t 
mind that, for I told him they were not 
written for the stage: but he adds, my 
poesy won't sell; that I do mind, for I 
have an ‘itching palm.’ He urges me 
to resume my old + Corsair style, to 

lease the ladies.’” Shelley indignant- 
y answered, “ That is very good logic 
for a book-seller, but not for an author: 
the shop interest is to supply the ephe- 
meral demand of the day. It is not for 
him, but.you, ‘to put a ring into the 
monster’s nose’ to keep him from mis- 
chief.” Byron, smiling at Shelley’s 
warmth, said, “John Murray is right, 
it not righteous. All I have yet written 
has been for woman-kind. You must 
wait until 1 am forty; their influence 
will then die a natural death, and I will 
show the men what I can do.” Shelley 
replied, “Do it now. Write nothing 
but what your conviction of its truth in- 
spires you to’write: you should give 
counsel to the wise, and not take it 
from the foolish. Time will reverse the 
judgment ofthe vulgar. Contemporary 
criticism only represents the amount of 
ignorance genius has to contend with.” 
I was then and afterwards pleased and 
surprised at Byron’s passiveness and 
docility in listening to Shelley; but all 
who heard him felt the charm of his 
simple, earnest manner, while Byron 
knew him to be exempt from the ego- 
tism, pedantry, coxcombry, and, more 
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than all, the rivalry of authorship, and 
that he was the truest and most dis- 
criminating of his admirers. Byron, 
looking at the western sky, exclaimed, 
“ Where is the green your friend the 
Laker talks such fustian about,” mean- 
ing Coleridge : 
“*Gazing onthe western sky, 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green.’” 

Dejection: an Ode. 

* Who ever,” said Byron, “ saw agreen 
sky?’ Shelley was silent, knowing 
that if he replied, Byron would give 
vent to his spleen. So I said, “The 
sky in England is oftener green than 
blue.” “Black, you mean,” rejoined 
Byron; and this discussion brought us 
to his door. As he was dismounting he 
mentioned two odd words that would 
thyme. I observed on the felicity he 
had shown in this art, repeating a 
couplet out of Don Juan. He was both 
pacified and pleased at this, and, put- 
ting his hand on my horse’s crest, ob- 
served, “If you are curious in these 
matters, look in Swift.” I will send 
you a volume ; he beats us all hollow— 
his rhymes are wonderful” And then 
we parted for that day, which I have 
been thus particular in recording, not 
only as it was the first of our acquaint- 
ance, but as containing as fair a sample 
as I can give of his appearance, ordi- 
nary habits, and conversation. 





An exceedingly clever article on the 
fallacy of popular Proverbs, &c., in a 
late number of Chamber's Journal, winds 
up withthe subjoined very amusing ilius- 
trative Anecdote: 

* Let us forget these sad reflections 
in the recital of an amusing circum- 
stance very illustrative of the fallacy of 
a similar proverb. We had occasion 
once in our hot youth to start from Oban 
on the west coast of Scotland to join a 
reading-party at Inverary, and, as is 
sometimes the case in that locality, it 
was raining; the third silk umbrella 
which we had purchased within that 
year had been ‘ mislaid’ on the sea-pas- 
sage, and we were resolved to buy no 
more: a very ugly cotton one, however, 
bulgy as Mrs. Gamp’s, and without even 
the decoration of a handle, tempted us 
by its very reasonable cost of one-and- 
ninepence, to become its proprietor ; and 
with that we started on the coach-box, 
where it did its duty through the whole 
journey as bravely as though it had been 
valued at thirty shillings. At Inverary 


it was the most useful machine possi- 
ble; its ferrule happening to fit into the 
rudder-hole of a somewhat rudely ap- 
pointed boat, in which we navigated the 
loch, and so steering us ; and its ample 
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folds forming an admirable drag-net for 
shrimps, much better than either pocket- 
handkerchiefs or towels, in the pools left 
upon the rocks when it was low-water. 
Finally, it answered its original purpose 
in keeping off the rain so far as Tarbet 
upon our homeward journey; but at 
that fashionable hotel we were of course 
not desirous that attention should be 
directed to it. It was old, indeed, in 
years already (for we had bought it at 
second-hand.) and besides that, the uses 
to which it had been put had pre- 
maturely aged it. It was much worn, 
in some places even to baldness ; more 
than one of its ribs were broken; and 
the action of sea-water had very much 
affected its original color. Now that we 
had thrown off our long-vacation tog- 
gery, and were on our way to the me- 
tropolis, we would not indeed have been 
seen in its company upon any account ; 
therefore, on the morning of our de- 
arture, we laid it carefully beneath the 
droom window-seat, as in a tomb, in- 
tending to bid it good-bye forever, and 
forget it like any other old friend in evil 
circumstances, who was become no 
longer necessary to us. 

But while the company were waiting 
upon Loch Lomond pier for the arrival 
of the steamboat, and we ourselves in 
fashionable costume were becoming 
impressive to certain young ladies of 
rank and fortune, acry arose from the di- 
rection of the inn, and down rushed one 
ofthe waiters towards us, waving the 
horrid thing in his hand, and shouting 
that some gent had left his umbrella be- 
hind him. 

We knew indeed that it was a shabby 
one; but never before that moment, 
when it was held aloft amid the general 
laughter and contempt, had we had any 
conception how very disreputable and 
even debauched its appearance was. 

‘Whose can it be” cried one of our 
fair friends in convulsions of merriment. 

‘We can’t imagine,’ cried we: ‘there 
must be some mistake. I daresay it be- 
longs to poor Boots.’ 

‘Surely,’ cried one of our long-vaca- 
tion party maliciously, being consumed 
with envy at our popularity with the 
beautiful heiresses— surely that must 
be your favorite old umbrella.” 

‘Yes, sir, cried the waiter snappishly : 
‘No. 15; that was the party’s room. sir ; 
and the party’s name is scratched, I see, 
upon the stick.’ 

Amidst roars of laughter, we were 
obliged to confess to the proprietorship 
of the disgraceful object. 

‘Remember the waiter, please sir, 
urged the officious menial. ‘Iran down 
as quick as I could for fear of your 
losing it.’ 

‘Yes,’ said we, with withering sar- 


casm; ‘in remembrance of your kind 
attention, you may keep the umbrellaall 
to yourself.” 

The mischief, however, had been 
done; and for any attention, not to say 
kindness, that was thenceforth paid to 
us, we might just as well have been 
among the steerage-passengers. A new 
silk umbrella, we had never been able 
to keep above two months ; but the old 
gingham, you see, stuck to us whether 
we would or not. Now, we put it to 
the reader, does not this pretty effective- 
ly dispose of the popular paradox; 
“Take care of the pence, andthe pounds 
will take of themselves.’ That is to say: 
‘Be careful in little matters, and you 
will surely be prudent enough in great 
affairs.’ As though the celebrated miser, 
Elwes, had not been accustomed to walk 
from the gambling-house where he had 
lost his thousands, to meet, in polished 
leathers, his muddy sheep, and see that 
they were cared for upon their road to 
Smithfield. As though there were not 
countless speculators upon Change this 
day, who have risked their all twice 
over, aud yet would think it wild ex- 
travagance to return home by cab in- 
stead of omnibus. Nay, as though there 
were no antidote to be found among 
proverbs themselves, for such a poison- 
ous paradox, in the simple saw of ‘Pen- 
ny wise and pound foolish.’ ” 


While strolling inthe western part of 
the City, a few days since, we encoun- 
tered one of the most beautiful Gardens, 
ever tended by loving hands as a meet 
tribute to Flora. 

We have ventured to Sonnetize it : 


THE GARDEN IN THE CITY. 


Here, in the City’s hot, and lurid heart, 

Embower’d with richest green THe Gar- 
DEN lies, 

Open to each soft influence of the skies; 

A natural brilliant on the breast of Art, 

A shrine for quiet fancies ’mid the Mart, 

Whose multiplied, harsh tumult faints 


and dies 

Adown its still arcades ; here, thought 
may rise . 

Above base Mammon worship, and 
take part 


In the soul’s inmost Drama of delight, 
Its play of constant Hopes, its prophet- 


owers 

Half-shrouded, yet indued with prescient 
might, 

And bathed with sunshine from far Fu- 
ture hours ; 

Calm meditation turning Faith to Sight, 

And drooping Will made strong in Na- 
ture’s secret bowers! 
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Library of Old English Authors, Pub- 
lished by John Russell Smith, Soho 
Square, London. 


The plan of this edition of old English 

authors, if properly carried out, would 
be the means of supplying a desidera- 
tum in our Literature, which has long 
been felt by every scholar, at all anxious 
to explore the earlier records of the ge- 
nius of our Race. So far, the prosecu- 
tion of the original design has been, in 
our opinion, but partially successful. The 
selection of authors whose works were 
deemed worthy of re-suscitation, has cer- 
tainly not been judicious. The taste of 
the antiquarian, rather than that of the 
general reader has been consulted, the 
consequence of which is, that the follow- 
ing works have been unearthed and 
brought to the light: “ The Vision and 
Creed of Piers Ploughman,” “ John 
Aubrey’s Miscellanies,” ‘ Drummond's 
Poetical Works.” “ Francis Quarles’ En- 
chiridon,” ** Selden’s Table Talk,” (for 
the most part a dreary collection of in- 
tolerable platitudes ;) “‘ Increase Mather’s 
Providences in New England,” South- 
wells Poetical Works,” the “‘ Dramas” of 
Webster, and Marston “Geo. Withers’ 
Sacred Songs and Halleluyas,” Chap- 
man’s Homer,” and lastly, the *» Works” 
of the unfortunate Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. 
Excepting three or four of the above 
mentioned works, it must be evident to 
the reader that a great amount of mere 
literary garbage has been re-produced 
in this series. It remains to be seen 
whether the Publishers have adopted a 
plan so comprehensive, as to justify the 
inclusion of all the old writers we have 
enumerated. If so, they deserve, of 
course, the greater praise for their bold- 
ness, and enterprising spirit. 

Meanwhile, it is not our intention 
(Heaven forbid,) to criticise the merits, 
or demerits of the various authors, al- 
ready admitted into the series. Our pur- 
pose simply is, to apprise the reader 
(particularly the antiquarian reader,) of 
the opportunity offered him to secure 
certain very rare if not intrinsically val- 
uable books. And in sooth, the con- 
tents of some of these volumes are suf- 


ficiently curious! For example, in glanc- 
ing over the “ Miscellanies” of John 
Aubrey, we encountered the following: 

“Wm. Penn, Proprietor of Pennsyl- 
vania, told me that he went with his 
mother on a visit to Admiral Dean’s wife 
who lived then in Petty France; the 
Admiral was then atsea. She told them 
that the night before she had a perfect 
dream of her husband, whom she saw 
walking on the deck and giving direc- 
tions, and that a cannon ball struck his 
arm into his side. This dream did much 
discompose her, and within forty-eight 
hours she received news of the fight at 
sea, and that her husbaad was killed in 
the very manner aforesaid.” 

Here is another dream told in a spirit 
of implicit faith and reverence : 

“ My lady Seymour dreamt that she 
found a nest with nine finches in it. And 
so many children she afterwards had by 
the Earl of Winchelsea, whose name was 
Finch (!!!) 

Again: “ When Sir Christopher Wren 
was in Paris, about 1671. he was ill and 
feverish, and had a pain in his reins. 
He sent for a Physician, who advised 
him to let blood, thinking he hada pleu- 
risy ; but bleeding much disagreeing 
with his constitution, he would defer it 
a day longer ; that night he dreamt that 
he was ina place where palms grew, 
and that a woman ina romantic habit 
reached him dates. The next day he 
sent for dates, which cured him of the 
pain of his disease !” 


One more specimen of the acute dis- 


‘crimination, and subtle judgment of Mr. 


Jno. Aubrey we must give. Here it is: 

| go gene dreamt that a poul- 
tess of blew curants would cure her 
sore throat and it did so (!!!) Shewas 
@ pious woman and affirmed it to be 
true (! /)” 

The fine edition of Chapman’s Homer, 
and the Dramatic Works of Marston and 
Webster are the gems of the collection 
so far as it has gone. Does the reader 
remember that exquisite Sonnet by John 
nee composed = ‘on first looking into 

m’s Homer ? 
We presume that he does; still we 
cannot resist the temptation to quote it: 
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** Much have I travel’d in the realms of 
gold, 

And many goodly states, and kingdoms 
seen ; 

Round many Western Islands have I 


en 

Which Bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his 
demesne : 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene, 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and 


bold ; 
Then, felt | like some watcher of the 
skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or, like stout Cortez when with eagle 


eyes 

He Pre at the Pacific, and his men 

Looked at each other with a wild sur- 
mise— 

Silent upon a peak in Darien! 


Ran Away to Sea,an Autobiography for 
Boys, by Capt. Mayne Reid. Ticknor 
§ Fields, Boston, 1858. 


One of Capt. Reid’s most graphic and 
stirring romances. Instead of going 
into a detailed criticism, or attempting 
an elaborate analysis of the work, we 
will present the reader with a single 
Scene, which happily illustrates the au- 
thor’s powers of description : 

Ben Brace, and the Hero of the book 
having been chased by a Lion, take 
refuge in a tree. 

Their position is all but desperate : 


“Yes; we actually talked of descend- 
ing from the tree. and risking our lives 
in a knife-conflict with the lion! 

It is true it was a forlorn hope; but it 
is probable we should have attempted it 
in preference to enduring the terrible 
agony of thirst much longer. Fortunate- 
ly we were not driven to this desperate 
alternative. At this crisis a happy idea 
came intothe mind of my companion, and 
drove the thought of the knife combat 
out of our heads ! 

It will be remembered that we had 
with us a musket. The great “Queen 
Anne” must not be forgotten; though, 
for the time, it would seem, as though 
we had forgotten it. That is not exact- 
ly the case. We remembered it well 
enough, for it was under our eyes, lying 
at the bottom of the tree—where Brace 
had thrown itin his eagerness to get 
out of the way of the lion; but it was 
out of our reach, and, moreover, being 
empty, we had never thought of its be- 
ing of service to us. Even could we 
have regained possession of, and reload- 
ed it, we knew that the snipe-shot would 


not kill the lion; and therefore we might 
load and tire till we had exhausted all 
our ammunition, without any other re- 
sult than to render the brute more fu- 
rious—if that could possibly be. For 
these reasons we paid no attention to 
the “Queen Anne,” and there it lay 
right under us, apparently as useless as 
a bar of iron. : 

While plotting about the means of de- 
fence and attack we might make use 
of in our intended final struggle, the 
“Queen Anne” once more came in- 
to our heads; and Brace hit upon a plan 
by which the great piece might serve 
us. In fact, there was a_probabili- 
ty we might extricate ourselves by 
its aid, without the desperate conflict 
we had projected ; and we only wonder- 
ed the idea had not occurred to us be- 
fore. 

This plan was to get hold of the gun 
and reload; then provoke the lion in 
some way, so that he would renew his 
attempts to ascend the tree; and, when 
thus near, place the muzzle of the mus- 
ket close to his head, and fire the con- 
tents right into him. Even snipe-shot 
might do the work, if delivered at such 
close quarters. 

The first difficulty would be to get 
possession of the gun. She was lying un- 
der the tree, upon the same side where 
we had climbed up, and not three feet 
from the great trunk; but, though so 
near, it was evident that one or other of 
us must descend to the ground, before 
we could lay a finger upon her. Of 
course it would be impossible to do this 
without the risk—nay, the positive cer- 
tainty—of being assailed by the lion He 
lay only a dozen paces farther out, and, 
as already stated, continually kept his 
eyes upon us. A single bound would 
be enough, and there would be no chance 
of escaping him. How was the gun to 
be got at ? 

I have said that it was evident one or 
the other of us would have to descend ; 
and, as this would be going directly to 
destruction, the idea of doing so was not 
entertained for a moment. 

Ben had fancied that he might “sling” 
me down after the manner of monkeys, 
and that by this means we might get 
hold of the gun; but after examining 
the branches and calculating the dis- 
tance, we saw that the height was too 
great, and the thing would be impossi 
ble. 


Just then another idea came to our 
aid—an idea of Ben’s conception—and 
that was to make arunning noose on the 
end of a piece of cord, endeavor to get it 
round the gun, and then draw her up in 
the loop. This would be a safe plan, it 
we could only accomplish it. 

We had the cord—a sailor is rarely 
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found wanting one. It was the same 
piece upon which the vulture had 
dangled; for Ben had unloosed it before 
pitching away his bird. It was both long 
enough and strong enough for the pur- 
pose, and could not have suited better 
if it had been chosen at a rope-factory. 
Ben knew how to make a loop; and a 
loop was soon made to his liking; and 
then the cord was let down slowly and 
gently, so as not to close the noose before 
it reached the ground. Guided by the 
adroit hand of the sailor, the loop at 
length rested upon the earth, just before 
the muzzle of the musket ; and was then 
drawn slowly and smoothly along the 
grass. Fortunately, the barrel did not 
lie close tothe surface, and the cord 
passed easily underneath it; but Ben 
was not satisfied until he had worked 
his loop nearly tothe middle of both 
barrel and stock, and quite over one of 
the swivels. He then tightened the 
noose by a jerk—such only as a sailor 
could give—and the teut cord showed 
that it was fast and secured. In another 
half-minute my companion held “Queen 
Anne” in his grasp! 

It was but the work of a few minutes 
to load her, but this was done with cau- 
tion, as we feared to drop either the 
ammunition or the ramrod. Of course, 
had we lost either of these, the piece 
would have become useless. 

During all these proceedings, our an- 
tagonist had not remained silent. Ashe 
saw the musket ascending so myste- 
riously into the tree, he seemed to fancy 
some conspiracy was meditated against 
him, and he had risen to his all-fours, 
and set up a loud growling. 

Ben had now finished loading, and 
only waited for the lion to approach the 
tree ; but the brute showed no signs of 
coming nearer. He continued to growl 
and lash his tail angrily, but kept his 
ground. 

Perhaps a shot from the pistol might 
tempt him nearer; and my companion 
directed me to fire. I did so, aiming at 
the lion. Like enough the shot only 
tickled him; but it partially produced 
the desired effect; for, on receiving it, 
he made one bound forward and then 
stopped again—still continuing to roar, 
and strike his sides with his long, tufted 
tail. 

He was now within less than ten 
paces of the muzzle of the piece, and he 
was not going to come nearer at that 
time. This was evident; for, after re- 
maining awhile upon all-fours, he squat- 
ted down upon his hips just like a cat, 
His broad breast was right towards us, 
and presented a most tempting mark to 
aim at. 

Ben was sorely tempted to level and 
pull trigger; but, still fearing that even 


at that close distance the snipe-shot 
would scatter and do no hurt, he held 
back. 

He had directed me to reload the pis- 
tol and fire again, and I was busy in do- 
ing so, when, all at once, my companion 
whispered me to desist. I looked at him 
to see what he wanted. I saw that some 
new purpose wasinhis mind. I saw 
him cautiously draw the huge ramrod 
from the thimbles, and then twisting a 
piece of oakum round its head, insert it 
into the barrel, where the oakum held it 
fast. I next saw him lower the barrel, 
and lay the butt tohis shoulder. I saw 
him take aim, and soon after came the 
loud bang and the cloud of smoke, which 
filled the whole top of the tree, hiding 
both the earth and the sky from my 
sight. 

Though I could not for some time tell 
the effect of the shot—neither could Ben 
—on account of the thick smoke, our 
ears were gratified by the sounds that 
reached us from below. The voice of 
the lion seemed all at once to have 
changed its triumphant roaring to atone 
that expressed agony and fear, and we 
were convinced that he was badly hurt. 
We could hear whining, and snorting, 
and screaming, like that made by a cat 
in the agonies of death, but far hoarser 
and louder. 

All this lasted only a few seconds— 
while the sulphurous vapor clung around 
the tree—and just as this was wafted 
aside, and we could see the ground be- 
low, the noises ceased, and to our great 
joy we beheld the enormous brute 
stretched upon his side, motionless and 
dead! 

We waited awhile to be sure of this 
fact before descending from our safe 
perch; but, as we watched the brute 
and saw that he stirred not, we at length 
felt assured, and leaped down to the 
earth. 

True enough, he was quite dead. The 
iron ramrod had done the business, and 
was still sticking half buried in his breast, 
its point having penetrated to the 
heart! 

A royal lion was game enough in one 
day. So thought Ben; and, as we had 
no desire to procure a second one in the 
same way, we agreed that this should 
be the termination of our hunt. 

Ben, however, was not going to re- 
turn without taking back some trophies 
of his hunter-skill; and therefore, after 
we had obtained water to assuage our 
thirst, we returned to the spot, and un- 
der the shade of the greut dragon-tree 
stripped the lion of his skin. 

With this trophy upon Ben’s shoulders, 
while I carried the “Queen Anne,” 
we wended our way toward the Pan- 
dora.” 
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Andromeda and other Poems, by Chas. 
Kingsley, author of “ Amyas Leigh,” 
“ Hypatia,” §c. Ticknor § Fields, 
Boston, 1858. 


The chief poem in this neat little 
volume, is simply a metrical rendition, 
with but few imaginative accessories, 
and no ambitious illustration, of that 
most pleasing of the minor Greek myths, 
which relates to Andromeda, and Per- 
seus. We are all familiar withthe story, 
but nevertheless the tenderness and 
simplicity of the Poet’s version of it (al- 
though defaced by the employment of 
rather halting hexameters,) imparts a 
novel charm to the old details. 

The Miscellanies in this volume, have, 
however, pleased us more than the long 

m. “Saint Maura” is a beautiful, 
and pathetic production, effective in 
versification, and sublime in moral. 
“ The Farewell,’ “ The Tide Rock,” 
“ The Oubit,” and the other Scotch bal- 
lads, all possess some peculiar merit. 
But the two poems we quote below are 
our favorites : 


ODE TO THE NORTHEAST WIND. 


Welcome, wild Northeaster! 
Shame it is to see 
Odes to every zephyr; 
Ne’er a verse to thee. 
Welcome, black Northeaster! 
O’er the German foam ; 
O'er the Danish moorlands, 
From thy frozen home. 
Tired we are of summer, 
Tired of gaudy glare, 
Showers soft and steaming, 
Hot and breathless air. 
Tired of listless dreaming, 
Through the lazy day: 
Jovial wind of winter 
Turn us out to play! 
Sweep the golden reed-beds ; 
Crisp the lazy dyke; 
Hunger into madness 
Every plunging pike. 
Fillthe lake with wild fow]; 
Fill the marsh with snipe; 
While on dreary moorlands 
Lonely curlew pipe. 
Through the black fir-forest 
Thunder harsh and dry, 
Shattering down the snow-flakes 
Off the curdled sky. 
Hark! The brave Northeaster! 
Breast-high lies the scent, 
On by holt and headland, 
Over heath and bent. 
Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Through the sleet and snow! 
Who can over-ride you ? 
Let the horses go! 
Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Down the roaring blast ; 
You shall see a fox die 


Ere an hour be past. 

Go! and rest to-morrow, 
Hunting in your dreams, 
While our skates are ringing, 
O’er the frozen streams. 
Let the luscious-South-wind 
Breathe in lovers’ sighs, 

While the lazy gallants 
Bask in ladies’ eyes. 
What does he but soften 
Heart alike and pen ? 

Tis the hard grey weather 
Breeds hard English men. 
What's the soft Southwester ? 

*Tis the ladies breeze, 
Bringing home their true loves 
Out of all the seas: 
But the black Northeaster, 
Through the snow-storm hurled, 
Drives our English hearts of oak 
Seaward round the world! 
Come! as came our fathers, 
Heralded by thee. 
Conquering from the eastward, 
Lords by land and sea. 
Come; and strong within us 
Stir the Vikings’ blood ; 
Bracing brain and sinew ; 
Blow, thou wind of God! 


* Oh, thou hadst been a wife for Shaks- 
peare’s self! 
No head, save some world-genius, ought 


to rest 

Above the treasures of that perfect 
breast ; 

Or nightly draw fresh light from those 
keen stars 


Through which thy soul awes ours: yet 
thou art bound— 
Oh waste of nature !—to acraven hound, 


To shameless lust, and childish greed of 


pelf; 
Athene to a Satyr: was that link 
Forged by The Father’s hand? Man’s 
reason bars 
The bans which God allowed.—Ay, so 
we think: 
Forgetting, thou hadst weaker been, full 
blest, 
Than thus made strong by suffering ; 
and more great 
In martyrdom, than throned as Ceesar’s 
mate.” 





A NOTE. 


** For the first time since our connec- 
tion with this magazine, we feel con- 
strained to apologize to our readers for 
the small amount of original matter to 


‘be found in the Eprror’s Tasie, and 


Literary Notices! 

Sickness has prevented us from be- 
stowing the usual labor and attention 
— our duties in these departments. 
[Ep. or Russet. 
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